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WE have received a copy of the first issue 

of The Scottish Genealogist, which is to 
be the quarterly journal of the Scottish 
Genealogy Society. This first number is 
typewritten but it is hoped that very soon the 
periodical will appear in printed form. We 
shall be glad to send our copy to the first 
applicant. 


AN important paper on Sir Isaac Newton, 

intended to correct some mistaken bio- 
graphical impressions which have gained 
currency and may now even be regarded as 
fact, was read at a meeting of the Scottish 
Genealogy Society in Edinburgh on 16 
February. Amid a life of incredible variety 
and unapproachable achievement, it was 
shown that he was a genealogist of a very 
high order, and that his own gifts developed 
out of a prior background the clue to which 


was provided by Sir Isaac before his death 
in 1727. 


is the intention of the Aldeburgh Festival 
Committee to include in its programme for 


| this year from 12th-20th June 1954, an exhibit 


of the life and writings of the Suffolk poet 
George Crabbe (1754-1832) whose bi-cen- 
tenary it will be. Among other things, it is 
proposed to compile a bibliography of first 
tditions of Crabbe’s works in addition to the 
material which will be exhibited at the Festi- 
val, and anyone who has books, letters, etc., 
which they think might be of interest, and /or 
would be willing to lend for the Exhibition, 
should write to the County Librarian, 
County Hall, Ipswich. 
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THE most recent number of the Revue 
d’ Histoire littéraire de la France con- 
tains seven main articles devoted to 18th 
and 19th century literature, three of them 
containing unpublished material and the 
remaining four being studies of sources. 

In En marge du Banquet, Paul Viallaneix 
publishes for the first time two fragments 
by Michelet entitled “ Rédaction sur la dissi- 
dence de l’Eglise socialiste et révolution- 
naire” and “ L’impression de la salle Tait- 
bout,” both written in Turin in 1854. In 
Deux lettres inédites de Sainte-Beuve a 
propos de la querelle de ‘ Phédre,’ J. Lagny 
prints two of Sainte-Beuve’s letters of the 
year 1859, inspired by a doctorate thesis 
and book written by Felix Deltour called 
“Les ennemis de Racine,” the one addressed 
to Deltour himself and the other to Edouard 
Thierry. Under the title Verlaine et ses 
amis d’ Angleterre, R-A. Lhombreaud writes 
of the visit paid by the poet to London, 
Oxford and Manchester in 1893, and the 
ensuing letters to Verlaine, Arthur Symons, 
William Rothenstein and Sir Edmund 
Gosse and others. 

Perhaps of greater importance for the 
appreciation of literature are the four 
articles giving a study of sources. In a 
short note of some seven pages entitled 
John Toland et le matérialisme de Diderot, 
L. G. Crocker makes a textual demonstra- 
tion of the debt of the “ Réve de d’Alem- 
bert” of 1769 and of the “ Pensées sur la 
matiére et le mouvement” of 1770 to 
Toland’s “ Letters to Serena,” published in 
London as early as 1704, but which d’Hol- 
bach and Naigeon were busy translating 
into French in 1768. In La ‘Priére sur 
l’Acropole, étude de sources, Henriette 
Psichari, the first five volumes of whose 
“Oeuvres completes de Ernest Renan” are 
reviewed in this same number by Jean Pom- 
mier, makes a closely reasoned analysis of 
two minor aspects of that work. Georges 
Huard shows the debt owed by Hugo to 
such contemporary local antiquaries of Nor- 
mandy as Arcisse de Caumont, Charles 
Duhérissier de Gerville, Auguste Le Prevost, 
Eustache-Hyacinthe Langlois and Achille 
Deville, in an article headed ‘ Notre-Dame 
de Paris’ et les antiquaries de Normandie. 
Finally in Un encyclopédiste oublié: For- 
mey, E. Marcu examines the eighty-one 
articles contributed to the “ Encyclopédie ” 
by Jean-Henri-Samuel Formey (1711-97), 
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permanent secretary of the Prussian Royal 
Academy. 


THE Michaelmas number of Archives 
contains good news for members of the 
British Records Association and for all 
those who value the admirable work of that 
society. In the first place, Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother has been graciously 
pleased to become its Patron. Secondly, a 
munificent grant of £11,350 has been made 
to it by the Pilgrim Trust for the purpose 
of dealing with the vast accumulations of 
documents in the custody of London solici- 
tors. One of the primary objects of the 
Association’s foundation was “to take 
measures for the rescue and distribution to 
recognized Custodians of Documents which 
would otherwise be dispersed or destroyed ”: 
and this pious work (inherited from Miss 
Ethel Stokes and the British Records 
Society) was till recently carried on by 
voluntary labour. Thanks to the generosity 
of the Pilgrim Trust it will, for five years at 
any rate, be done by paid experts under the 
honorary leadership of Dr. J. J. Keevil. 
This number of Archives is full of in- 
terest. Daphne Gifford writes on the 
Coronation Exhibition held at the Public 
Record Office, in which over a hundred 
documents showed the continuity through 
eight centuries of the august rite. Another 
article deals wih similar exhibitions held in 
the provinces; there were forty of them in 
twenty-five counties south of the Tweed. 
Honours were equal in the honourable 
rivalry of two great county record offices; 
for, while Lancashire had exhibitions in 
eight centres, Chelmsford’s exhibition 
attracted over eleven thousand visitors. 
Contributions by Lord Leconfield and 
Earl Spencer show with what loving and 
intelligent care some ancient families still 
watch over their records; not for them is 
the sound advice given elsewhere by Mr. 
Ivor P. Collis to the private owner of ancient 
documents. Lastly, the series of accounts 
of the local archives of Great Britain is con- 
tinued by an account of the great wealth 
of archives belonging to the City of Nor- 
wich. One illustration shows the change 
that has taken place in relative values since 
the Town Library recorded (in very large 
letters) Sir Thomas Browne’s gift of the 
works of Justus Lipsius; and (in very small 
letters indeed) that of “opera sua; viz. 
Religio Medici, Vulgar Errors, etc.” 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE “A.-S. CHRONICLE ” FOR 755 


THE entry in The Anglo-Saxon Chronick 

for the year 755 is puzzling in at least 
two respects: (1) its account of the main 
event for that year is so _ condensed, 
especially by a bewildering use of personal 
pronouns in the last section of the narrative, 
that it leaves the progress of the action at 
best ambiguous; and (2) it exhibits a literary 
merit strangely alien to the usually 
pedestrian manner of the chronicle. It may 
well be that both of these qualities can be 
explained by the hypothesis that we have here 
an extremely gifted chronicler, a man en- 
dowed with a talent for vivid historical 
writing, who, either for lack of space or be- 
cause of a closeness to the event which made 
the pronominal referents obvious at the 
time, condenses his account to such a degree 
that it becomes almost unintelligible. How- 
ever, even though, as we shall see, certain 
sections of the entry are subject to varying 
interpretations, it is clear that the chronicler 
is attempting to endow his entry with some 
sort of structural and thematic unity; the 
piece is not, as Professor Magoun says, two 
separate stories, ‘“‘Two stories from the 
Parker Chronicle . . . (1) The Dethronement, 
Exile, and Murder of King Sigeberht of 
Wessex [and] (2) The Murder of King Cyne- 
wulf of Wessex and Ealdorman Osric’s 
Revenge.’ Neither is it, as Bright has it, 
the story of “Cynewulf and Cyneheard,” 
since this title ignores the preliminary action 
of Sigeberht’s “dethronement, exile, and 
murder” and so refers only to the final 
phase of what I hope to show to be a unified 
action. 

The purpose of this paper, then, is to 
show,- by a close examination of the text, 
that the entry deals with a single theme to 
which all the incidents of the story contri- 
bute, and that the principal literary quality 
of the work is the author’s meaningful and 
lively redaction of historical fact. 


‘F, P. Magoun and J. A. Walker, An Old 
English Anthology (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1950), 9. : 

* James W. Bright, Anglo-Saxon Reader, revised 
by J. R. Hulbert (New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1935), 14 
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In order to arrive at a basic reading of 
the text, let us present a translation of our 
main document, to be called tentatively 
“Sigeberht, Cynewulf and Cyneheard.” 

In this year, Cynewulf and the West- 
saxon wise men robbed Sigeberht of his 
kingdom, with the exception of Hamp- 
shire, because of his [Sigeberht’s] un- 
righteous deeds; and he [Sigeberht] held 
[Hampshire] until he slew the ealdorman 
{later called Cumbra] who had lived with 
him longest. And Cynewulf expelled him 
[Sigeberht] to the “ Weald ”; and he [Sige- 
berht] lived there, until a swain stabbed 
him at Privet’s flood,—and he [the swain] 
avenged the ealdorman, Cumbra. And 
Cynewulf often fought many battles with 
the Welsh; and around the thirty-first win- 
ter of those that he held the kingdom, he 
wished to expel one prince, who was 
named Cyneheard,—and Cyneheard was 
the brother of Sigeberht. And then he 
[Cyneheard] learned that the king [Cyne- 
wulf] [was] in the company of a woman 
at Merton with a little army, and he 
[Cyneheard] pursued him there, and sur- 
rounded the bower [of Cynewulf] on the 
outside, before the men who were with 
the king could discover him [Cyneheard]. 

And then the king understood that [the 
situation], and he then went to the door, 
and then he defended himself nobly, until 
he looked upon the prince [Cyneheard], 
and then he rushed out on him, and 
wounded him greatly; and they [Cyne- 
heard’s men] all were fighting against the 
king, until that they had slain him. And 
then the king’s thanes discovered the dis- 
turbance from the woman’s cries, and 
then they ran thither, whosoever was 
teady and foremost. And the prince 
[Cyneheard] offered each one of them [the 
king’s thanes] property and life, and none 
of them would take it; but they were 
always fighting, until they [the king’s 
thanes] lay [dead] except for one British 
hostage, who was very wounded. 

Then in the morning, the king’s thanes 
who were left behind him [at court] heard 
that the king was slain. Then they rode 
thither, and [among them were] his [Cyne- 
wulf’s] ealdorman Osric and Wiferth, his 
thane, and the men that he [Cynewulf] 
left behind him earlier [before coming to 

Merton] and they found the prince in the 
town, there [where] the king lay slain (and 
then they [Cyneheard’s army] had locked 
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the gates aginst them [Osric’s troop]) and 
then they [Osric’s troop] came to that 
place. And then he [Cyneheard] offered 
them [Osric’s troop] their own choice of 
property and lands, if they [Osric’s troop] 
would grant him [Cyneheard] the king- 
dom. 


Up to this point the sequence is orderly 
and, with a little effort, the pronoun 
referents become clear; the rest of the pas- 
sage is more difficult. Here then are three 
literary translations of the confused ques- 
tion-and-answer sequence of this last 
section : 


Then they (the loyalists outside the burh) 
then made an (alternative) offer to their 
(own) kinsmen (inside) that the latter 
should come away, safe and sound; and 
the latter (kinsmen inside) said that the 
same offer had been made to their 
(loyalist) companions who had been with 
the king earlier. Then they said that they 
did not consider themselves entitled to 
this (safe-conduct) “any more than did 
your adherents who were slain with the 
king.”* 

And then they bade their kinsmen that 
they should go away from them in safety, 
but they (the kinsmen) said that the same 
had been bidden their companions who 
before that had been with the king; then 
they said, that they no more minded it 
“than your companions who were slain 
with the king.’* 

Then they besought their elders to depart 
from him safe and sound. They (the 
kinsmen) replied that the same request 
was made to their comrades that were 
formerly with the king; “ And we are as 
regardless of the result,” they replied, “ as 
our comrades who with the king were 
killed.”’* 


It will be seen that even the most literal 
of these translations, that of Professor 
Magoun, raises certain important questions 
about the continuity and meaning of the 
whole episode. We can thus list certain 
problems only partly solved by these 
translations: 

I. (1) The chronicler definitely asserts 
that Cyneheard captured only one hostage 


* Magoun, Anthology, 9. 

4 Venerable Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, also the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. J. A. Giles (London, 
1887), II, 337-8. 


’ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, trans. Rev. James In- 
gram (‘‘ Everyman Series:"” New York, 1912), 51. 
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at Merton, a Briton who was very (swipe) 
wounded. 

(2) Yet, later on, Cyneheard says that 
there is more than one kinsman inside. Pro- 
fessor Magoun, in an article on the structure 
of the entry,® says that these ma@gas had 
joined Cyneheard before the rebellion, but 
there is no clear evidence for this. 

(3) Patently, then, Cyneheard is lying 
here. Yet later, according to the three trans- 
lators quoted above, a conversation is held 
between Osric’s party and certain of his 
kinsmen within the enemy stronghold. 
Obviously, our own translation must settle 
this point. 

II. Is it merely coincidental that in each 
of the battles only one man is saved and 
that the writer insists on this detail? Pro- 
fessor Magoun’s argument that the 
chronicler is here denouncing a cowardly 
Welshman’ is hardly borne out by the fact 
that the hostage was “ very wounded.” 

III. Professor Magoun assumes, again 
without evidence, that the ealdorman who 
is godfather to the remaining survivor at 
the end of the entry is Osric and that the 
phrase “‘he preserved his life” refers to 
Osric’s saving his godson’s life.* The god- 
son, Magoun says, was one of the faithless 
retainers of Cynewulf who had joined Cyne- 
heard previously.*° Yet if Cyneheard is lying 
about having Osric’s ma@gas within the walls, 
then the godson can only be the one hostage 
captured in the first encounter at Merton. 
Moreover, we may ask, what is Osric doing 
with a Celtic godson, and why should he 
protect a traitor to Cynewulf? 

IV. Professor Magoun says that the 
speech in which the me@gas refuse Osric’s 
offer of safety is the third instance in this 
piece of the comitatus spirit which unites 
leader and thane.'° Yet it is strange, to 
say the least, that these kinsmen, who have 
broken blood-ties as well as those of the 
comitatus in leaving Cynewulf and joining 
Cyneheard, should suddenly put on a noble 
spirit and seek to emulate the heroic dead 
followers of Cynewulf. 

It is clear, I think, that any interpretation 


*F. P. Magoun, ‘‘Cynewulf, Cyneheard, and 
Osric,” Anglia, LVII (1933), 361-376. 

*Magoun, “ Cynewulf,” 366. 

* Magoun, Anthology, 9. 

* Magoun, “‘ Cynewulf,” 367. 

** Ibid., 364. The first two manifestations of this 
spirit are seen in the loyalty of the thanes at the 
bur fight and in the loyalty of Osric to the dead 
Cynewulf. 
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of the passage must dispose of these difficyl. 
ties. However, it is necessary, because of 
the section's ambiguity, to make certaig 
preliminary assumptions about the nature 
of the entry. Let me state mine here. 

I. | assume that the passage is thoroughly 
unified, both in structure and in theme, 
having a beginning, middle, and end. 

II. Because of the writer’s insistence upon 
the fact that one British hostage was taken 
by Cyneheard and that one soldier within 
Merton survived Qsric’s attack, I assume 
the two survivors to be the same person and 
the fact to be important to the story. 

III. I assume that Cyneheard has none 
of Osric’s kinsmen within Merton and that 
he is lying in an attempt to forestall Osric’s 
attack on the town. The entry for 784 
confirms this in that it states that 84 of 
Cynewulf’s party were killed with him. As 
Magoun says, since 85 could well be con- 
sidered a “lytle werode,” the whole force 
was destroyed." 

Let me now offer a translation of the last 
section of the entry which utilizes these 
assumptions : 

And they [Cyneheard’s men]'? said to 

them [Osric’s troops] that their [Osric's 

troops’] kinsmen were with them [Cyne- 
heard’s men] who were unwilling [to go] 
from them [Cyneheard’s men]."* And 
then they [Osric’s troops] said that to 
them [Osric’s troops] there was no kins- 
man dearer than their lord [Cynewulf], 
and they [Osric’s troops] would never 
follow his murderer. And then they 

[Osric’s troops] offered to their kinsmen 

[supposedly within the town] that they 

might come forth safely; and they [Cyne- 

heard’s men] said that the same [promise] 
was made [by Cyneheard’s men] to their 

[Osric’s troops’] comrades who were for- 

merly with the king.'* Then they [Osric’s 

troops] said that they did not consider 
these [within the walls] to be entitled to 
any more than [was given] to their 

{Osric’s troops’]'*® comrades who were 


™ Magoun, “‘ Cynewulf,” 365. , 
*T am here following the Parker manuscript 
reading of “ ae 


*? Cyneheard is lying; he has only one hostage. 
**Cyneheard’s men, not the hostages, answer 
reinforcing the point that the mythical deserters 

wish to remain with them. 

**T am here following Cott. Tiber. A-VI, Cott. 
Tiber. B-IV, and Bodl. Laud. 636, which read 
“heora” in place of the Parker manuscripts 
** eowre.” 
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slain along with the king.** And then they 
were fighting around the gates until that 
they [Osric’s troops] penetrated in, and 
they slew the prince and the men who 
were with him, all but one, who was the 
ealdorman’s [Cumbra’s] godson; and he 

[the godson] preserved his [own] life, 

although he was often wounded. 

Now we can follow the progress of the 
action. Osric, Cynewulf’s ealdorman, 
comes to attack Cyneheard at Merton in 
order to avenge his lord’s death. Cyne- 
heard, realizing that he cannot defeat the 
party, pretends that a great many of Cyne- 
wulf’s thanes, among them some of Osric’s 
kinsmen, have come over to his side, and 
he offers Osric property and land in return 
for loyalty.’ In reality, of course, he has 
only the one hostage. Osric, fooled by 
Cyneheard’s statement, offers his relatives 
safe conduct. Cyneheard replies that he 
made the same offer to Cynewulf’s followers 
the preceding day (Cyneheard would have 
Osric believe that that offer was accepted) 
and so intimates that his protection is more 
valuable than Osric’s. Osric, properly in- 
furiated by this, replies that these mythical 
backsliders within the walls are not any 
more worthy of respect than those dead 
fighting for Cynewulf and so do not deserve 
his considerate offer of safe passage. Then 
the fighting begins. 

I have still to dispose of the single hostage. 
He is called the “ ealdorman’s godson,” but 
it is not necessary that he be Osric’s godson. 
It may well be that this hostage is meant to 
be identified with the thane who killed Sige- 
berht, thereby avenging ealdorman Cum- 
bra’s death. This theory clears up a good 
many difficulties in the story. First, it is 
easily understandable that a “ godson” 
would avenge his godfather’s death. 
Secondly, it makes clear why the chronicler 
insists on the fact that only one hostage 
was taken at Merton and that only one of 
the party inside the walls managed to escape. 
Thirdly, it gives unity and point to the whole 
episode. If the one hostage who escapes is 
taldorman Cumbra’s godson, then the whole 


“Osric does not think that the deserters are 

worth saving since they have made terms with 
neheard and consider his protection more worth 

than his own. Osric is fooled by Cyneheard’s 


lence. 
"Cyneheard’s desperation may be shown by the 
that he offers Osric’s men their own choice of 
. When confronted 7 Cynewulf’s small 
troop, he offered to give rewards on his own terms. 
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episode becomes “his story” and the two 
parts of the entry fit together as parts of a 
single tale—the story, not of “ Cynewulf 
and Cyneheard,” but of the godson’s loyalty, 
revenge, and eventual triumph. The fact 
that Cumbra is in all probability a Celtic 
name supports this identification, and the 
chronicler’s assertion that the hostage is 
British may have been intended as a very 
definite hint for the reader, who would then 
make the proper identification. 

The theme of the story is thus not a vague 
illustration, as Magoun has it, of the comi- 
tatus spirit. The comitatus spirit, seen in 
the king’s thanes at Merton and in Osric, is 
strongly reflected in the story, but it is used 
by the author to supplement the main theme, 
which can be called roughly the triumph of 
devotion and loyalty. In this way, the 
specific theme of the godson’s hardship and 
triumph is mirrored in the general action, 
positively in Osric and negatively in Cyne- 
heard. Since Osric himself exhibits loy ity 
to his leader, he receives loyalty from his 
men and is triumphant. On the other hand, 
since Cynheard is himself disloyal to his 
master, Cynewulf, he cannot conceive that 
Cynewulf’s and Osric’s men will be loyal 
to their masters and so is defeated. The 
chronicler develops his theme in nearly 
every statement by showing disloyalty to be 
at the root of the trouble. Sigeberht’s exile 
and Cumbra’s murder are clearly shown to 
be acts involving loyalty; Cumbra had lived 
longest with Sigeberht. Likewise, Sige- 
berht’s death is an act of loyalty to Cumbra 
by the ealdorman’s thane. But the loyal 
“thane” is the subject of the chronicle, and 
his appearance in each of the three major 
episodes serves to unite the sections of the 
story and to keep the reader’s attention on 
his progress toward revenge. The other 
characters serve to point up the thane’s story 
by illustrating other attitudes toward loyalty. 
There can be little doubt that in the entry 
for 755, we see presented a unified action 
and theme. 

This skilful unification of a single action 
and development of a single theme seems 
to me to constitute the main “literary” 
merit of the entry. The chronicler has suc- 
cessfully reduced the events of a number 


1 According to the OED, “*OE cumb is usually 
supposed to be of Celtic origin; modern Welsh has 
cwn (kum) in the same sense. . . .” The word is 
still to be found in the English place names, Cum- 
berland, Cumlongan, Salcombe, Branscombe, etc. 
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of years into a connected narrative with a 
single unified point of view and has been 
able to discern himself and to communicate 
to his reader the pattern which unites the 
action and makes it meaningful and co- 
herent. This unknown chronicler is thus 
both historian and artist in that he has been 
able to accomplish that task which is neces- 
sary to all historical writing and to all art: 
he has perceived the meaning of experience 
and brought order out of the chaos of 


events. CHARLES MOoRMAN. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


THE BARONY OF STRANGE OF 
BLACKMERE 


N treating of this Barony, the latest 

volume of the Complete Peerage’ makes 
the revolutionary assertion that, according 
to modern doctrine, the Barony fell into 
abeyance on the death of Fulk Lestrange, 
the third Baron, in 1349, and that the sum- 
mons to Parliament of his brother John in 
1360 created a new barony. It is stated 
that, contrary to the finding of the inquisi- 
tion juries, Fulk did leave heirs of his body 
—two infant daughters; and the passing 
over of these alleged daughters in the terri- 
torial succession is accounted for in an 
elaborate appendix.” 

It is fortunately unnecessary to speculate 
on the consequences of this application of 
modern peerage law, for it can easily be 
shown that Joan and Eleanor, the alleged 
coheirs to the Barony, were daughters, not 
of Fulk Lestrange, the third Baron, but of 
Fulk Lestrange of Longnor and Betton, 
uncle of the third Baron, brother of the 
second, and a younger son of the first. 

The existence of such younger son is 
attested by Eyton,* who recites Longnor 
charters of 1322 by which Fulk I settled 
Longnor on his son Fulk, with remainder 
to his (the grantor’s) son Hamon. Eyton 
goes on to speak of the younger Fulk’s 
daughters, Joan, Eleanor and Margaret, and 
of the husbands of the first two. These two 
ladies are clearly those taken by the Com- 
plete Peerage to be the infant coheirs of the 
third Baron. Their sister, Margaret, is 
ignored, but Eyton tells us that in 1375 she 
released her share of Longnor to her sisters’ 


, Vol. XII, Pt. 1 (1953), p. 344. 
2 Appendix H. 
* Antiquities of Shropshire, VI. C5. 
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husbands, and from another source* we 
understand her to have been a nun of 
“ Lingbrooke.”* 

Ironically enough, the Close Roll of 1376, 
which is quoted at some length by the Com. 
plete Peerage® a propos of the manor of 
Strange Betton—presumably for the purpose 
of proving the existence of Joan and 
Eleanor—itself contains the proof of the 
identity of their father with Fulk of Long. 
nor. He is in fact expressly described as 
brother of Hamon of Cheswardine; and the 
latter is well known to have been a younger 
son of Fulk I.” Hamon of Cheswardine is 
indeed the Hamon on whom Fulk | 
bestowed the remainder of Longnor.’ A 
Hamon who occurs in 1381° and who is 
clearly a brother of Fulk, the third Baron, 


cannot be identical with Hamon of Ches. : 


wardine, since, as the Close Roll shows, the 
latter was deceased in 1376. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that, for 
all the evidence to the contrary, the inquisi- 
tion juries of 1349 were right in certifying 
that the third Baron died without heir of his 
body, and it follows that the eventual sum- 
mons to Parliament of his brother John, for 
whatever reason it may have been delayed, 
created no new peerage dignity. 


J. K. L’ESTRANGE. 
“Shropshire Arch. Soc., Transactions, 2nd Ser. 


” § Limebrook "a Lymbrook), Herefs. 
* Appendix 
oan Patent His (1313- 17), p. 255. 
. 
u 
Cal I Patent Rolls (1381-85), p. 33. 
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THE FATHER OF WILLIAM, FIRST 
BARON PAGET OF BEAUDESERT 


QE of the most distinguished noble 
houses of the many which have been 
connected with Staffordshire, is the Paget 
family. The founder of the family, William, 
first Lord Paget of Beaudesert, as Secretary 
of State and intimate adviser of Henry VIII, 
comptroller of the household to Edward VI 
and close friend of Lord Protector Somer- 
set, and Lord Privy Seal under Mary Tudor, 
had ample opportunity for acquiring exten- 
sive lands in return for his long service in 
his several sovereigns’ councils. He chose 
to locate his possessions by grant and pur- 
chase in the county of Staffordshire. 
Except for his estate in Middlesex at West 
Drayton and his noble mansion in 
Strand, the majority of his holdings were in 
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Staffordshire. This choice was deliberate, 
for in January 1546, he exchanged a large 
grant in Durham to secure the possessions 
of the late ecclesiastical foundation of Bur- 
ton-upon-Trent which included the manors 
of Bramston, Stretton, Horninglow, Wight- 
mere, and Anseley.' Less than a year later 
he added to these lands by purchasing, at 
the favourable terms his services merited, 
the manors of Beaudesert, Langdon, Hey- 
wood, Cannock, and Rudgely, and Cannock 
Chace, in the same county.’ 

What motives led this new statesman, 
born and bred in London, as John Leland 
his schoolmate at St. Paul’s attests,* to select 
Staffordshire as his county and to base his 
holdings and his political power in that 
region? The most obvious explanation 
would be that he was born in the county, 
but with Leland’s testimony to the contrary 
it is necessary to seek further. Dugdale’s 
Baronage,* accordingly, pushes back the 
county connection a generation and gives 
Paget’s father as ““— Paget,” born near 
Wednesbury of mean parents. The visita- 
tion of Staffordshire in 1587 is of no help in 
establishing either the identity or origins of 
this parent, referring to him merely as “ — 
Paget de London, mediocris fortunae vir.’ 
J. C. Wedgewood, however, in his History 
of Parliament,’ refers to a Thomas Pachett, 
lawyer and member of Parliament for Wor- 
cester in the mid-fifteenth century as “ prob- 
ably a great-grandfather” of the famous 
William, and papers’ have been noted 
among the manuscripts of the Marquess of 
Anglesey referring to a John Pachet or 
Paget, shearman and _  clothworker of 
London, as a possible candidate for the 
honour of founder of this distinguished 
family. 

This dubious note can now be eliminated, 
for it is possible to show without a doubt 
that this John Paget was indeed the father 
of William, Lord Paget. It is further 
possible to ascertain that he had strong ties 
with areas of Staffordshire and northern 
Worcestershire to which the undoubted 


‘Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, . . . 
of Henry VIII, XX(1), 282(14); er Dy 149(39). 
"Letters and Papers, XXI(2), 332(76 

*John Leland, Encomia, in i (ea. ), Collec- 
tanea, Oxford, 1715, V, pp. 100-101. 

‘William Dugdale, Baronage of England. 
London, 1676, II, pp. 390-92. 

‘ British Museum, Harleian MS. 1077, f. 7. 

* Bio, raphies, 1439-1509, London, 1936, p. 657. 
"Collections for a History of Staffordshire, 
Staffordshire Record Society, 1937, p. 3. 
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descendants of the Worcester lawyer were 
also bound. Let us consider the evidence. 

The desperate young Earl of Surrey, at his 
fateful trial in January 1547, took occasion 
to lash out at Sir William Paget among his 
prosecutors, calling him a “catchpoll” of 
mean origins, which the contemporary 
narrator informs us, was a cutting allusion 
to the elder Paget’s occupation as a con- 
stable or bailiff.* The indefatigable Dug- 
dale gives proof of his reliability with the 
statement, derived undoubtedly from other 
sources, that the elder man was Sergeant-at- 
Mace to the sheriff of London.’ The six 
manuscripts of the Marquess of Anglesey 
relating to John Paget serve to establish him 
conclusively as the same man. In July 1511 
he is John Pachet, shearman, of London, 
“alias John Paget, sergeant, of London,” 
though at later dates he is referred to as 
either “ barber” or “clothworker” by his 
debtors." Thus the “mediocris fortunae 
vir’ of London, we are assured, was able 
to accumulate his moderate affluence in the 
clothworking trade as well as in the service 
of the law. 

There is other evidence of his prosperity. 
John Paget was involved in a dispute over 
the house in Coleman Street, which he 
apparently rented from one Hammes, and 
which he was accused of damaging. In a 
plea for justice to Archbishop Warham, 
Lord Chancellor 1504-1515, he revealed that 
he had been bound in a recognizance of 
twenty pounds in connection with the dis- 
pute, which indicates his means were sub- 
stantial at this time.'* The Anglesey manu- 
scripts referred to enable us to expose his 
financial affairs more fully. John Paget, 
clothworker, was prosperous enough to lend 
money on several occasions to residents of 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire. For 
example, in 1515 he made a forty shilling 
loan to Thomas Benet of Kingswinford, 
Staffordshire; in 1522 a yeoman of Stour- 
bridge, probably in repayment of an 
advance, empowered him to collect a debt 
in London, and in 1524 and 1530, he lent 
sums of forty shillings and twenty shillings, 
respectively, to Nicholas Chawnce, yeoman, 


*M. A. S. Hume (ed.), Spanish can of 
a Henry VIII, London, og p. 
Dugdale, op. cit., II, p. 
*° Anglesey SS., Box e. ’ Collections for a 
History of Staffordshire, 1939, pp. 85, 129-30. 
‘Public Record Office, Early Chancery Pro- 
ceedings, C 1/345/ f. 42. 
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and Katharine Bodok, widow, of Broms- 
grove, Worcestershire.” 

This evidence of his pecuniary and per- 
sonal interest in southern Staffordshire and 
northern Worcestershire lends a strong air 
of probability to Dugdale’s otherwise un- 
documented assertion that the elder Paget 
was born in Wednesbury.** There were 
certainly Pagets in the county from an early 
date, for among the medieval manuscripts 
of Burton-upon-Trent, which have 
descended to the Marquess of Anglesey 
from the founder of his family, are several 
leases dated between 1313 and 1322 referring 
to a “ Poer Pachet of Over Sheyle.”** 


Even more interesting and of closer con- 
nection are the descendants of Thomas 
Pachett, the fifteenth-century lawyer and 
M.P. for Worcester. At his death in 1465 
he left a minor son, John, as well as a 
brother John and a first cousin, also John 
Pachett, and in his will he ordered his son 
to be apprenticed as a mercer in London.’® 
One of these three Johns or his heir, prob- 
ably the minor son himself, was a suitor in 
Chancery between 1515 and 1518 for lands 
in Bromsgrove parish to which he had a 
claim, and for which his grandson was still 
vainly suing forty years later."* The coinci- 
dental appearance of Bromsgrove among 
the interests both of the direct descendants 
of the Worcester lawyer and of John Paget, 
clothworker, together with the latter’s prob- 
able origin in the area, suggest that he may 
have been related to the Worcestershire 
Pachetts, who so proliferated in sons named 
John. 

Regardless of this relationship, we may 
at least conclude that the decision of Sir 
William, later Lord Paget, to strike his roots 
into Staffordshire was not an accident of the 
availability of the monastic lands in the 
crown’s possession, but, at least in part, a 
conscious desire of the founder of a noble 
family to return to the region from which 
his father had sprung. 


SAMUEL R. GAMMON III. 
Emory University. 


"Collections for a History of Staffordshire, 
1939, pp. 85, 129-30. 

*? Dugdale, o os cit., II, p. 390. 

Anglesey MSS., Box 19 

** Somerset House. Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury Wills, 12 Godyn. 

*® Public Record Office, a Chancery Proceed- 
ings, C 1/454/12; C 1/1460/1 
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THE PUTTENHAM FAMILY 


| AM surprised at the number of hitherto 

unnoticed and recorded family connec. 
tions which link the Puttenham family with 
some of the most important Catholic 
families in the reign of Elizabeth. This 
family is connected through the Throck- 
morton family with Queen Catherine Parr 
and through the Hampden family with the 
Ardens and Shakespeare and hold the 
distinction of being connected with the now 
reputed “Shakespeare” Edward De Vere, 
17th Earl of Oxford through the Windsor 
family and Mary Fitton and Anne Vava- 
sour, two ladies held by different schools 
to be Shakespeare’s “ Dark Lady.” 

Without giving a full cennaheaieed account 
of the family I think the following connec. 
tions are worthy of notice and should be 
interested to know if any reader attaches 
any significance to the Shakespeare connec- 
tions and the fact that George and Richard 
Puttenham were contemporary _ with 
Shakespeare. 

The central figure in the family appears 
to be Sir George Puttenham, K.B. (1501), 
born about 1460 (Will 1534/5), son and heir 
of William Puttenham, Esq. (Will 1492), by 
Anne, dau. of John Hampden, Esq. (Sheriff 
of Bucks) and Elizabeth dau. of Sir John 
Whaylesborough. Anne’s sister Eleanor 
Hampden married Sir Walter Arden (died 
1501-2) thus becoming G.G.Grandmother 
of William Shakespeare, the Poet. 

Sir George Puttenham married in 1485 
Alice, dau. of Thomas Windsor, Esq., by 
Elizabeth dau. and co. h. of John Andrews, 
Esq., and Alice’s brother, Sir Andrew Wind- 
sor, K.B., was summoned to parliament as 
Baron Windsor of Bradenham, Bucks. 
(situated close to the Puttenham Estate at 
Penne, Bucks.) in 1529. 

Sir George Puttenham’s son and heit, 
Robert, married Margery, dau. of Sif 
Richard Elyot, Judge, and had two sons, 
the famous brothers, Richard and George 
Puttenham and three daus., of whom Mar- 
gery married Sir John Throckmorton, 
Justice of Chester 1558 (died 1580) one of 
the sons of Sir George Throckmorton (ward 
of Edward Arden), by Katharine, dau. of 
Nicholas, Lord Vaux and Lady Elizabeth 
Fitz-Hugh. Sir John Throckmorton was 
therefore first cousin to Queen Catherine 
Parr, her father Sir Thomas Parr being son 
of Lady Elizabeth Fitz-Hugh by Sir William 
Parr. Anne Parr, the Queen’s sister, married 
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William Herbert, Ear] of Pembroke, whose 
grandson, William, Earl of Pembroke, was 
father of Mary Fitton’s child. 

Sir John and Lady Throckmorton (née 
Puttenham) were the parents of Francis 
Throckmorton (born 1554), attainted and 
executed 1584. Sir John had a brother, Sir 
Robert whose dau. Anne married William 
Catesby, father of the famous Robert 
Catesby. 

The brothers Richard and George Putten- 
ham have both been independently credited 
with the authorship of “* The Arte of English 
Poesie ” (“ D.N.B.”) which was published by 
Shakespeare’s publisher, Richard Field, in 
1589, and believed to have been known to 
Shakespeare. ; 

Richard Puttenham (died 1601) married 
Mary, dau. and H. of Sir William Warham, 
nephew of Archbishop Warham, who is 
said to have come from a village close to 
the Sherfield-on-Loddon, Hants. Estate in- 
herited by the Puttenhams from the De 
Warbleton family. 

George Puttenham (died 1590) married 
Elizabeth the widow of William, 2nd Lord 
Windsor (son of Sir Andrew). William, by 
his first wife, Margaret Sambourne, was the 
father of Edward the 3rd Lord Windsor, 
who married Lady Katherine De Vere, the 
half-sister of Edward De Vere, 17th Earl of 
Oxford, reputed author of Shakespeare’s 
works and father of Anne Vavasour’s child. 

Anne Vavasour was the dau. of Henry 
Vavasour of Copmanthorpe by Margaret 
Knyvett, dau. of Sir Henry Knyvett and 
Anne, dau. and H. of Sir Charles Pickering. 
In 2nd Elizabeth licence was granted to 
Edward, Lord Windsor, George Puttenham, 
Esq., and Elizabeth, his wife (the widow of 
William, Lord Windsor) and Edmund Wind- 
sor, Esq., to aliene the manor of Hedley to 
Richard Puttenham (George Puttenham’s 
brother?) and Peter Vavasour, Esq. These 
were doubtless trustees for Ann, Lady 
Knyvett. In 1560 Edward, Lord Windsor, 
leased the manor to the family of Puttenham 
and seven years later he sold it to John 
Vaughan and Anne (Pickering) his wife, 
widow of Sir Henry Knyvett. 

Anne Vavasour was also the mistress of 
Sir Henry Lee (d. 1611) of Quarendon, 
Bucks. Her mother’s sister, Katharine 
Knyvett had married Sir Henry, Lord Paget 
(the brother of Lee’s wife Anne Paget whose 
own two brothers Thomas and Charles 
Paget were both attainted and said to have 
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been friends of Francis Throckmorton). 
Katharine Knyvett’s brother, Thomas Kny- 
vett, however, achieved fame by the appre- 
hension of Guy Faux. 

I should be glad to receive any informa- 
tion on the Puttenham Family for inclusion 
in a history of the family. 


N. H. GRAHAM. 


WILLIAM CRASHAW—PURITAN 
DIVINE, POET AND BIBLIOPHILE 


"THERE have been many references to 

William Crashaw in Notes and Queries. 
His life and writings have been studied 
partly because of their own significance and 
partly to discover any influences on his son, 
Richard, the religious poet. The best 
account of William is in volume 2 of A. B. 
Grosart’s Works of Richard Crashaw, 
1872-3, but that in the Dictionary of 
National Biography is more accessible. 
These and other accounts, as well as the 
writer’s own inquiries, have left many ques- 
tions unanswered and it is hoped that the 
mention of some of them will lead to further 
information. 

1. William’s father, Richard, was at 
Handsworth Woodhouse, near Sheffield, in 
1568, four years before William’s birth. Has 
any reader any information about Richard 
before 1568, of where he came from, of the 
dates of his marriage and of the birth of 
the eldest child, Dorothy? Richard was 
probably living in 1585 but nothing further 
is known after this date and his widow died 
in 1608. 

2. One of Richard’s sisters married — 
Smith and they were both living in 1621-2. 
Their son, Francis, went to Peterhouse and 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, B.A. 1587-8, 
and sympathised with his cousin, William, 
on his bereavement in 1620. He is not men- 
tioned in William’s will, so he may have 
died about 1621. Is anything else known 
about this family? 

3. William’s brother, Thomas, preceded 
him at St. John’s College, married at York 
in 1618 and described himself as an advo- 
cate of York in his will, dated 1620. Any 
further information about him would be 
welcome. 

4. Not long after his return to St. John’s 
College as Bishop of Ely Fellow, William 
must have been ordained and then preached 
at Bridlington, but the only evidence for 
this is in his will. 
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5. In 1600 Crashaw was appointed to 
Burton Agnes, but there is doubt as to when 
he was removed and when he returned 
(probably not long before 1614-15). Any 
information about the incumbents between 
1600 and 1614 would be helpful. 

6. William’s return to Burton Agnes was 
connected with his leaving The Temple, 
probably because of his first marriage and 
the birth of his son, Richard. The latter 
probably happened in 1612, but any more 
precise information seems difficult to find. 
The identity of his wife is still unknown, 
although she probably belonged to one of 
the many families mentioned in his will. 

7. From 1604 Crashaw was Prebendary 
of Ripon—is there any evidence that he was 
connected with the scheme to start a Uni- 
versity College at Ripon in the years just 
before 1604? 

8. There are various references. to 
Crashaw in the printed Letters of Arch- 
bishop James Ussher. Is it known whether 
the original letters are extant? 

9. Crashaw held strong opinions and 
offended the church authorities in 1609 by 
“ publishing an erroneous book.” This has 
been assumed to be his Newes from Italy 
. . . but this seems improbable, as the book 
had several editions. The offending book 
may have been the scarce 1609 edition of 
John Redman’s Complaint of Grace, but 
proof is desirable. 

10. Crashaw has often been taken as the 
author of A Tithing Table (by W.C.) but 
the first edition of this was in 1591 (STC 
6011) before his graduation. Is the author 
of this popular book known? Similarly is 
there any proof that the author of The Fatall 
Vesper . . ., 1623 (STC 6015), with an 
Epistle-dedicatory by W.C., was Crashaw? 

11. There is some evidence to show that 
Crashaw may have published the following 
books at about the dates indicated. Fascicu- 
lus rerum expetendarum, 1607; The Har- 
monye of the ffoure Evangelistes, 1610; 
Meate for Men, 1622. Any proof of pub- 
lication would be welcomed. 

12. Crashaw was a great collector of 
MSS. and books, but little is known about 
how he acquired them. He used a stamp 
of two clasped hands across an anchor and 
with the initials W.C., while his motto was 
Servire Deo regnare est. The writer would 
be pleased to hear of books once owned by 
Crashaw, but now in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge University or St. John’s College 
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Libraries. While a large number of books 
and MSS. went to the College by the gift of 
the Earl of Southampton, it is clear that 
Crashaw still had a large library at his death, 
but information about its dispersal js 
lacking. 

13. During the great London Plague of 
1625 Crashaw published a description as 
Londons Lamentations for her  Sinnes. 
According to one account he died of the 
Plague, but usually his death is given in 
1626, probably because his will was only 
proved in October 1626. Any evidence of 
his death in 1625 or of his living after the 
Plague would be interesting. 

14. After William’s death, the young 
orphan, Richard, probably owed much to 
his godfather, Richard Crowshaw or Craw- 
shaw, a London Goldsmith who endowed a 
Lectureship at Derby. Out of respect for 
William, the goldsmith left three houses for 
Richard’s education. Proof is lacking that 
the goldsmith was related to William, 
although the similarity of the surnames and 
the christian name Richard are suggestive. 

15. There is evidence that A. B. Grosart 
had more information about the Crashaws 
than he printed in the Works mentioned 
above. The writer would appreciate help 
in tracing Grosart’s MSS. 

P. J. WALLIS. 


THE FABLE OF THE OAK AND THE 
BRIAR 


Is the fable of the Oak and the Briar in the 

February eclogue of Spenser’s Shep- 
heardes Calender to be taken at its face 
value, as an illustration of the need for a 
proper relationship of youth and age? Or 
is it rather to be taken allegorically, like the 
tale of the Fox in the May eclogue? To 
date, the fable has usually been read as 
either a political or religious allegory.’ But 
these readings have been based on_ the 
assumption that Spenser was aligned with a 
particular religious or political group and 
that his sympathies may be extracted from 


‘For a political interpretation, see J. J. Higgin- 
son, Spenser’s Shepherd's Calendar in Relation to 
Contemporary Affairs (New York, 1912), pp. 45-11. 
For religious readings, see Edwin Greenlaw, The 
Shepheards Calender,” PMLA, XXVI (1911), 419- 
451; P. W. Long, “Spenser and the Bishop of 
Rochester,” PMLA, XXXI (1916), 713-735; Brents 
Stirling, ‘“‘ Spenser and Thomas Watson, Bishop 0 
Lincoln,” PO, X (1931), 321-328: L. S. Friedland, 
“Spenser as a Fabulist,” SAB, XII (1937), 97-108. 
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the fable? All are at most possible con- 
jectures; as Virgil E. Whitaker has remarked, 
“no immediately convincing interpretation 
of the allegory has been offered.”* 

A simpler and more satisfactory interpre- 
tation than any of the allegorical readings is 
that of W. L. Renwick, who accepts E. K.’s 
statement in the Argument that the eclogue 
is “rather more morall and generall, then 
bent to any secrete or particular purpose. 
It specially conteyneth a discourse of old 
age.“ For Renwick, “the reverence due 
to age and station may seem a strange theme 
for the innovating poet, but it is in line with 
Spenser's ideals and character.””* 

But another interesting point not noticed 
heretofore by the critics of the February 
eclogue is the relationship of the eclogue to 
the nature of the Shepheardes Calender 
itself—the poem has both a forward and a 
backward look. Spenser was the “new 
Poete,” but he followed “ the example of the 
best and most auncient Poetes.”* As Ren- 
wick notes, he was interested in doing for 
English literature what had already been 
done for Italian and to a lesser extent for 
French literature: to write, in his native 
tongue, for his own time, works which 
would continue the literary traditions of the 
Greeks and Romans.’ To accomplish this, 
Spenser adopted new forms and a new 
vocabulary according to his needs but 
never lost sight of the poetic tradition, for 
to disregard it would for him be catastro- 
phic. This necessity for interdependence 
between the old and the new is illustrated 
by the fable of the Oak and the Briar. The 
new poetry, like the Briar, needs the protec- 
tion of the old, as represented by the Oak. 
Neither can stand alone. The older poetry 
did not supply the needs of Spenser’s day, 
but the new poetry had to take advantage 
of the old in order to survive. 

Such a reading is consistent with E. K.’s 


_* Note that E. K. makes no mention of religion 
in his Argument to the February eclogue, although 
he emphasizes Spenser’s opposition to the Roman 
Catholic Church at every opportunity. 

*The Religious Basis of Spenser’s Thought, Stan- 
ford Univ. Pubs., Univ. Ser., Lang. and Lit., Vol. 
VII, No. 3 (1950), p. 11. 

‘The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum 
Edition. The Minor Poems (Baltimore, 1943), I, 19. 

*W. L. Renwick, ed., The Shepheard’s Calendar 
(London, 1930), p. 182. 

Dedicatory Epistle,’ Works. The Minor 
Poems, I, 10. 

"Edmund Spenser, An Essay on Renaissance 

_ (London, 1925). See especially Chapter 
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““Dedicatory Epistle” and “ General Argu- 
ment” to the Shepheardes Calender, Spen- 
cer’s Letter to Raleigh, and indeed Spenser’s 
practice throughout his career. Since Spen- 
ser balanced tradition and innovation in 
order to write great poetry, it was fitting that 
he should write about the relationship of 


youth and age. CALVIN _HUCKABAY. 
Everetr H. EMERSON. 


THE BEHAVIOUR OF BRIGADORE: 
“ THE FAERIE QUEENE,” V, 3, 33-34 


WHEN Guyon’s horse, stolen long before 

by Braggadochio (II, 2, 11), is finally 
recovered, Brigadore (a) strikes one man 
with his hoofs and bites another, severely 
injuring both, when they attempt to look in 
his mouth for the identifying mark Guyon 
says can be found there (33, 1-9), but (b) he 
becomes gentle immediately when Guyon 
calls to him by name, “ And suffred all his 
secret marke to see” (34, 1-6); then (c), for 
joy at reunion with his master, “. . . he brake 
/ His bands, and follow’d him with gladfull 
glee, / And friskt, and flong aloft, and 
louted low on knee” (34, 7-9). Brigadore’s 
behaviour makes this minor incident in The 
Faerie Queene vivid and graphic. (I am 
not concerned here with the folklore motif 
of the identity test; see Stith Thompson, 
Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, Indiana 
University Studies, XXI (1933), 284-88.) 
Not all the sources of the scene have been 
correctly identified by critics cited in the 
Variorum edition of Spenser, nor has atten- 
tion been paid to the characteristic way in 
which Spenser puts together various 
materials here to create a striking and 
original effect. 

Upton compared the first phase of the 
action (a) with the Orlando Furioso (I, 74- 
75), where Bayardo fiercely repels Sacri- 
pante’s attempt to approach and mount, 
striking at him viciously with his hoofs, but 
then goes submissive and frolicsome to 
Angelica, “Con umile sembiante ... / 
Come intorno al padrone il can saltella” 
(75, 2-3). Bayardo remembers Angelica’s 
earlier kindness to him at Albracca. He 
does not succeed, however, in injuring Sacri- 
pante; nor do those who _incautiously 
approach Brigadore try to mount him. The 
two incidents are therefore dissimilar in 
several particulars. Yet Ariosto’s descrip- 
tion of flashing hoofs, “Ch’avria spezzato 
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un monte di metallo ” (74, 8), may well have 
remained in Spenser’s mind. 

Gough cited, as another parallel to (a), 
the stories told by Montaigne of the horses 
of Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar 
(“ Des Destries,” Essais, 47; 1, 48 in Florio’s 
translation). Montaigne says that Bucepha- 
lus “ne se souffroit monter 4 personne qu’a 
son maistre, ne peut estre dressé que par luy 
mesme,” and that Caesar had a _ horse 
“lequel ne peut estre monté ny dressé que 
par Caesar.” Such particularity can hardly 
be attributed to Brigadore, despite his fierce- 
ness toward strangers on this occasion, be- 
cause he had been with Braggadochio and 
had been used by him for a long time 
apparently without trouble. More to the 
point are Montaigne’s remarks earlier in the 
same essay concerning “ plusiers chevaux 
dressez . . . se jetter des pieds et des dens 
sur ceux qui les attaquent et affrontent,” 
together with his reference to the horses of 
the Mamelukes, which “ par nature et par 
coustume . . . sont faits & cognoistre et 
distinguer l’ennemy, sur qui il faut qu’ils se 
ruent de dents et de pieds. . It is in 
this manner, with both feet and teeth, that 
Brigadore repels two “enemies” who 
approach as if to do him some harm. Again, 
Bayardo’s use of his feet against Sacripante 
may have entered into this image of animal 
violence. 

The calming of Brigadore by Guyon, the 
second phase of the action (5), is an example 
of that fine horsemanship involving absolute 
control over the animal which was an 
expected accomplishment of the true 
courtier, and which almost amounted to a 
religion with Elizabethans of the courtly 
class. What Sidney facetiously says of his 
master in horsemanship, John Pietro Pug- 
liano, at the beginning of the Apologie for 
Poetrie has been cited in this connection 
(Variorum Spenser, The Faerie Queene, Bk. 
II, 224), but not the serious, ardent praise 
of Mucedorus’ manage in the Arcadia (13th 
ed., London, 1674, Bk. II, 115-16). Guyon, 
like Mucedorus, is “a well-obeyed master, 
whose beck was enough for a discipline.” 
Spenser, no less than Sidney, had probably 
seen unruly steeds quelled by a word or a 
gesture from a well-loved master. 

Brigadore’s quaint demonstration of joy, 
the third and perhaps the most appealing 
part of the incident (c), may have been 
suggested by Heliodorus’ description of 
Theagenes’ horse in the festival at Delphi: 
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““You would have sayde that hys horse did 
knowe the beautie of his master, and that 
he beeing very faire him selfe, did beare a 
passing seemely man, he rayned so, and 
with pricked up eares, he tossed his head, 
and rolled his eyes fiercelie, and praunced, 
and leapt in so fine sort. When he had the 
raynes a little at will, he would set forward 
couragiously, and turne about on both sides, 
and beat the ground with the tippes of his 
houfes lightly, and moderate his fierceness 
with the pleasauntnesse of his pace.” (An 
Aethiopian History, trans. Thomas Under- 
downe (1587), Tudor Translations, London, 
1895, p. 82.) 

In contrast to the generalized statements 
of Montaigne about “plusiers chevaux” 
and the horses of the Mamelukes, which had 
to be made graphic and particular, Helio- 
dorus gives concrete and suggestive details 
that could readily be visualized. Yet Spen- 
ser’s treatment differs from that of Helio- 
dorus. Theagenes’ showy horse is not 
individualized or named as is Guyon’s. Nor 
is Guyon’s beauty the cause of his horse's 
love and obedience, as it is of Theagenes’ 
mount (cf. Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, Part 3, Sect. 2, Memb. 2, Subs. 2); 
rather, we may suppose, Brigadore loved 
Guyon because of the temperate treatment 
he had received. Also Brigadore is not 
being ridden and controlled by his master 
when he makes his display of devotion; he 
does it freely and voluntarily. 

The three aspects of Brigadore’s behaviour 
on his restoration to Guyon thus represent 
composite suggestions from Ariosto, Mon- 
taigne, perhaps Sidney, and Heliodorus. In 
the use of these sources Spenser subjects 
them, as always, to the imprint of his own 
imaginative artistry. He has drawn upon 
his experience in reading, together with his 
knowledge of horses, to construct a vignette 
that is quite original and highly dramatic in 


total effect. Watpo F. McNEIR. 
Louisiana State University. 


ROBERT PARSON’S ‘ RESOLUTION’ 
AND ‘THE REPENTANCE OF 
ROBERT GREENE’ 

[IN the month before his death on 3 Septem- 

ber 1592 Robert Greene writhed as he 
underwent one of his periods of religious 
turmoil. While sickness wasted his body, 
while the plague raged in London, and while 
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his friends fled to the country for safety, he 
probed his soul and, not unmindful of his 
materialistic | mecessities, recorded his 
spiritual bewilderment in The Repentance of 
Robert Greene, a work which he intended, 
probably in all sincerity, as an admonition 
to the prodigal sons of London. As he 
brooded over his sin-filled life, with inverted 
pride he saw himself as * the mirrour of mis- 
chiefe, and the very pattern of all 
preiudiciall actions: .. . an outcast from the 
face and fauor of God’ (pp. 9-10).'' The 
horror of isolation—he felt himself aban- 
doned by God and deserted by his friends, 
for only his mistress stood by him during 
his fatal illness—was overpowering. His 
sins appeared as awesome shades before his 
mind’s eye. Drunkenness, lechery, atheism 
—these were his sins. 

This self-scrutiny was caused, Greene in- 
forms us, by ‘the booke of Resolution’, 
probably the most popular religious manual 
of the age, among Protestants and Catholics 
alike. Robert Parsons, a Jesuit, brought out 
in 1582 The First Book of the Christian 
Exercise, Appertaining to Resolution. Two 
years later Edmund Bunny issued, with 
some ‘corrective’ commentary, the Protes- 
tant version, A Book of Christian Exercise, 
Appertaining to Resolution, . . . with a 
Treatise Tending to Pacification. Numerous 
editions, both Catholic and _ Protestant, 
appeared before Greene’s death in 1592, 
and continued to appear for the next cen- 
tury? The popularity of this work among 
Christians is comprehensible, for Parsons 
makes the reader feel a personal, indeed an 
urgent, need to right himself with God. The 
contents of chapter six of the first book, for 
example, were hardly conducive to the sin- 
her’s peace of mind: 


"Ed. G. B. Harrison, The Bodley Head Quartos 
(London, 1923). 

*The earliest study of Parsons, and one of the 
most sympathetic, appears to be that of Herbert 
Thurston, ‘Catholic Writers and Elizabethan 
Readers’, The Month, Ixxxii (1894), 457-76. A 
useful analysis of Parsons as a Dwr: stylist—and 
he is an excellent one—is J. H. Crehan’s ‘The 
Prose of Robert Parsons’, The Month, clxxv 
(1940), 366-76. Ernest A. Strathmann presents an 
enlightening discussion of the numerous editions of 
the Resolution in ‘Robert Parsons’s Essay on 
Atheism’, in J. g. Adams Memorial Studies (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1949), i. 665-81. The popularity 
of the tract is attested to by the quarrel over the 
printing rights ; see State Papers, Dom. Eliz., Winter 
85/6, and Stationers’ Register, ed. Arber, ii, 793. 
Helen C. White has a brief account of the feud 

tween Bunny and Parsons in English Devotional 
Literature (Madison, Wisconsin, 1931), pp. 143-9. 
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Gods infinite hatred to sinners. 
The reasons why God hateth them. 
t they are enemies to God, and to 


themselves. 

How God punisheth sinners: and of 
the bitter speeches in scripture against 
them (sigs. B1’-B2).° 

Nor did chapter eight offer solace: 

Of what opinion and feeling we shal be 
touching these matters, at the time of our 
death; wherin is expressed: .. . 

Of the matters of terror, pain, and 
miserie, that principaly molest a man at 
his death. 

A contemplation of the terrors, speech, 
or cogitation of a sinner at the hour of 
death. 

Of divers apparitions and visions to the 
iust and to the wicked, lieng a dieng (sig. 
(B2"). 

Confronted with strictures of this type, 
Greene reacted violently, for, despite the 
licence of his living, guilt feelings, un- 
doubtedly stemming from the religious 
training of his youth, were seldom long 
absent. Hence it is not surprising to dis- 
cover that in his Repentance Greene is 
heavily indebted to Parsons’s recital of the 
woes in store for the damned. What in- 
fluenced Greene as a person inevitably 
found a place in his published works. 

It was probably chapter nine of the 
Resolution— Of the pains appointed for 
him [the sinner] after this life '"—that Greene 
turned to when 


sodainly taking the booke of Resolution 
in my hand, I light vpon a chapter there- 
in, which discouered vnto mee the miser- 
able state of the reprobate, what Hell was, 
what the worme of Conscience was, what 
tormentes there was appointed for the 
damned  soules, what  vnspeakable 
miseries, what vnquenchable flames, what 
intollerable agonies, what incomprehen- 
sible griefs; that there was nothing but 


* All references are to the 1585 edition of the 
Resolution (STC 19357). In Robert Greene et ses 
romans (Paris, 1938), p. 527, n., René Pruvost 
argues that Greene used the later edition of Par- 
sons’s work, A Christian Directory Guiding Men 
to their Salvation (STC 19362), which places 
greater —= than the Resolution upon the 
prospects of mercy for the penitent sinner. Pruvost 
suggests that Greene utilized chapter 11 of Part I 
and chapter 1 of Part II. This suggestion seems 
dubious to me for two reasons: Greene refers on 
two occasions to Parsons’s treatise as the Resolu- 
tion, and there are few, if any, verbal parallels 
between the Christian Directory and _ the 
Repentance. 
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feare, horrour, vexation of mind, 

depriuation from the sight and fauour of 

God, weeping and gnashing of teeth, and 

that al those tortures were not terminated 

or dated within any compasse of yeares, 
but euerlasting world without end... 

(pp. 12-13). 

Here in effect Greene summarizes the 
topics discussed in this chapter, in which 
Parsons includes a description of hell (pp. 
109-11), a section entitled ‘The worm of 
conscience’ (pp. 123-5), a vivid analysis of 
the ‘peculiar torments’ meted out to the 
offending parts of the body (pp. 113-14), 
another part elaborating ‘the fearce nature 
of the fire of hel’ (pp. 114-16), and a lurid 
account of the ‘straitnes of pains in hel’ 
(pp. 118-19). When Greene speaks of 
‘deprivation from the sight and fauour of 
God’, he is influenced by Parsons’s descrip- 
tion of a punishment which far surpasses the 
physical torments of hell, ‘ the pain of losse 
or dammage.. . the infinite losse which a 
damned man hath, in being excluded for 
ever and ever from the sight of his creator, 
and his glorie’ (pp. 122-3). Parsons (p. 115) 
also quotes from Matthew: ‘But the chil- 
dren of the kingdom shall be cast out into 
outer darkness: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth ’"—a passage which Greene 
paraphrases in the quotation cited above. 
The reference in the Repentance to the 
eternity of pains is traceable to the section 
in the Resolution entitled ‘ The eternity of 
pains’ (pp. 120-2), particularly to this sen- 
tence: ‘ What then wil it be to lie eternally, 
that is, world without end, in most exquisite 
torments?’ (p. 121). 

Greene relates that after he had read this 
chapter in Parsons’s treatise, he pondered 
over the welfare of his soul. Self-pity over- 
whelmed him. ‘Oh woe is mee, why doe 
I liue? nay rather why was I borne? Cursed 
be the day wherein I was born, and haplesse 
be the brests that gaue me sucke. Why did 
God create me to bee a vessell of wrath? 
Why did hee breath life into me, thus to 
make me a lost sheepe?’ (p. 14). Interest- 
ingly enough, this self-dramatization seems 
to stem from a passage in the Resolution: 
‘In respect of these extremities and strait 
dealings of God, in denieng al comfort and 
consolation at this day [of judgment], the 
scripture saith, that men shal fal into rage, 
furie, and utter impatience, blaspheming 
God, and cursing the day of their nativitie, 
with eating their own tongs for greef, & 
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desiring the roks and mountains to com 
and fal on them, to end their pains’ (pp, 
119-20). Even Greene’s account of his sins 
is not without similarities to passages in Par- 
sons’s book: 


Now I do remember (though too late) that 
I haue read in the Scriptures, how neither 
adulterers, swearers, theeues, nor mur- 
derers shall inherite the kingdome of 
heauen. 

Repentance, p. 14. 
As there be differences of sins: so shal 
there be varietie of torments (saith old 
Ephraem) as if the adulterer should have 
one kind of torment; the murderer, 
another; the theef, another; the drunkard, 
another; the liar, another. 

Resolution, p. 117. 


Later Greene cries: ‘Oh I haue sinned, 
not against the Father, nor against the 
Sonne, but against the holy Ghost: for I 
presumed vpon grace, and when the spirit of 
God cried in my mind & thoght, ... 1 
carelesly (in contempt) resisted this motion, 
and as it were in a brauery, committed these 
sinnes with greedines’ (p. 15). Here he 
reflects Parsons’s discussion of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost and, in particular, 
Bunny’s commentary: this sin ‘ excludeth al 
hope of pardon. ... A wilful resisting of 
the known truth, not of infirmitie, for fear 
or favor, but of meer malice for hatred of it, 
evn only for that it is the truth’ (p. 349). 
Next Greene exclaims: ‘Oh now I shall crie 
with Diues to haue one drop of water for 
my tongue, but shall not be heard’ (p. 15); 
Parsons (pp. 118-19) describes the rich 
Dives’ plight in hell as he vainly pleads 
for a drop of water to assuage his thirst. 
Greene concludes this section of his tract 
with the prediction that he ‘ shalbe cast into 
vtter darknesse’ (p. 15). Shortly after the 
description of Dives in the Resolution 
appears a discussion entitled *Darknes i 
hel’ (p. 122), in which Parsons emphasizes 
the horrors of having to dwell forever in 
the ‘extream darknes’ of hell. 

After contemplating woefully the eternal 
punishments awaiting him, Greene relates: 


In this despairing humor, searching fur- 
ther into the said Booke of Resolution, | 
found a place that greatly did comfort 
mee, & laid before me the promises of Gods 
mercie, shewing mee that although the 
Iustice of God was great to punish sin- 
ners, yet his mercie did exceede his works: 
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and though my faults were as red as skar- 

let, yet washt with his bloud, they shoulde 

bee made as white as snow... . (pp. 15-16). 
Presumably Greene had turned to chapter 
four in the second part, in which Parsons 
discusses ‘ the mercie of GOD’. According 
to the Resolution, God ‘is most merciful, 
and there is neither end, nor measure of his 
mercie. He is even mercie it selfe: it is 
his nature and essence: and he can no more 
leave to be merciful, than he can leave to 
be God’ (p. 331). To support his point 
Parsons quotes scriptures: ‘The mercies of 
God are above al his other works’ (p. 343). 
There are further similarities between the 
Repentance and the Resolution. Greene 
discusses ‘ Dauid (who was called a man after 
his owne heart)’ (p. 16); Parsons observes 
that David was ‘honored with the title of 
One that was according to Gods own hart’ 
(p. 339). Greene recalls the thief on the 
cross: ‘Therein was laid open the theefe 
that had liued licentiously, and had scarse 
in all his life done one good deed, and yet 
hee was saued by hope in the mercies of 
God’ (p. 16). The Jesuit writes: ‘the 
example of the good theefe, saved evn at 
the last hour vpon the crosse, and carried 
to paradise that same day with Christ, with- 
out anie further toil of amendement. .. . 
For the same God which saved that great 
sinner at that last hour, can also (and wil) 
save al them that hartily turn unto him, even 
at the last hour’ (p. 368). Greene is haunted 
by the question, ‘ How can God pardon mee, 
that repent rather for feare then for loue?’ 
(p. 17). Parsons, in treating last-minute re- 
pentance, doubts its efficacy, since it ‘is not 
(for the most part) voluntarie, but upon 
necessitie, and for fear’ (p. 373). Greene 
concludes by citing ‘the words of Esay, 
that at what time soeuer a sinner doth re- 
pent him from the bottome of his heart, the 
Lord would wipe away all his wickednes 
out of his remembrance’ (p. 17); Parsons 
quotes this biblical passage: ‘ At what time 
soever a sinner shall turn himself to me, I 
wil forget his iniquities’ (p. 333). 

After reading about God’s mercy, Greene 
telates that he ‘ beganne to feele a greater 
comfort in [his] mind,’ and that he ‘ thought 
good to write a short discourse’ concerning 
‘the wretchedness of [his] life’. Thus the 
second part of the Repentance contains ‘ the 
life and death of Robert Greene Maister of 
Artes’. Again the influence of Parsons is 
discernible. For example, the passage— 


“yea my heart was hardened with Pharao 
against all the motions that the spirit of 
God did at any time worke in my mind, to 
turn me from my detestable kind of liuing ’ 
(p. 22)—is similar to the following in Par- 
sons: ‘ our harts wil be as hard and carelesse 
of these things, as they have been heerto- 
fore, and as Pharao his hart was, after 
Moises departure from him” (p. 126).* 
Greene speaks of presumption as a ‘ mani- 
fest sinne against the holy Ghost’ (p. 28), a 
statement similar to Parsons’s admonition 
that presumption is one of the ‘ six greevous 
sins against the holie Ghost’ (p. 349). The 
caviats which Greene appends to his pamph- 
let also reveal the influence of the 
Resolution: 

1 The feare of the Lord is the beginning 

of wisdome. .. . 

Repentance, p. 29. 
to feare the Lord is the first, or principal 
part, or greatest point of al wisdom... 

Resolution, p. 352. 
2 Despise neither his [God’s] worde nor 
his Minister. . . 

Repentance, p. 29. 
God requireth . . . an hart that trembleth 
at everie word that commeth to thee from 
God, by his ministers. 

Resolution, p. 407. 

5 Spend the prime of thy yeares in vertue: 
so dost thou lay an earnest pennie of 
honorable age. . . . 
11 Giue not thy youth ouer to the Deuill, 
neyther vow the dregs of thy olde age vnto 
God; for a repentant mind commeth of 
God. 

Repentance, pp. 29-30. 
What law, justice, or equitie is there, that 
after thou hast served the world, flesh, 
and devi, al thy youth, and best daies: 
in the end to com, and clap thy old bones, 
defiled and worn out with sin, in the dish 
of God? His enimies to hav the best, and 
he the leavings? His enimies the wine, 
and he the lees and dregs? 

Resolution, p. 363. 
It is clear from this account of Greene’s 

use of the Resolution that he, at least for 
the moment, took Parsons’s solemn and 
forbidding warnings to heart and dramatized 
for his readers his own guilt feelings. He 


“ Also see Parsons, p. 405: ‘ For as God when he 
would take vengeance of Pharao, had no more 
pare ae | to do it, than to say; ... I wil 
arden the hart of Pharao’. 
* This is Bunny’s interpolation. 
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experienced vicariously—as an impression- 
able, guilt-ridden person might well do— 
the pains of eternal damnation. But ques- 
tions as to Greene’s sincerity understand- 
ably arise, for frequently, as we have seen, 
Greene patterns his remarks, and sometimes 
his emotional responses, closely after those 
of the Jesuit. There can be little doubt that 
a hackwriter like Greene, always driven by 
economic necessity, was never loath to 
utilize the writings of others for his pur- 
poses. In other words, for commercial pur- 
poses he gave dramatic colouring to Par- 
sons’s words, basing upon them this almost 
Dostoevskian self-portrait. The similarities 
cited above point to this conclusion. Yet 
this view seems unduly harsh. Sincerity, in 
the final analysis, cannot be measured solely 
by the number of verbal parallels, and sin- 
cerity can co-exist with literary indebtedness. 
Once before, in 1588 or 1589, Greene had 
taken stock of his soul—only to return 
again to his bohemian existence. And, 
beginning in 1590 and continuing until his 
death, the prodigal-son story became a cen- 
tral theme in his tales. Even though Lyly’s 
Euphues had made fashionable this motif, 
Greene’s use of it seems more than literary 
convention. In all probability it reflects 
Greene’s own religious insecurity. It is also 
significant, in considering his sincerity, that 
he ended his career with his best prodigal- 
son tales—those dealing with his own life— 
in his Repentance and in Greene’s Groats- 
worth of Wit. To this self-condemned 
reprobate Parsons was simply a catylist, 
compelling a re-examination of his spiritual 
state as death hovered in the wings. 


EDWIN HAVILAND MILLER. 
Simmons College. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
“ CONSOLATIO ” 


N the Renaissance, classical common- 

places were on everybody’s tongue and 
pen—to the despair of the modern source- 
hunting scholar. He, the product of an age 
less saturated with ancient literature, has to 
keep in mind that parallels between Eliza- 
bethan writers which are ultimately of 
classical provenance do not automatically 
point to interdependence. A direct connec- 
tion is likely only if the thought is strikingly 
worded and the resemblance rather close. 

In the following note, I intend to show 
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that a parallel which has been pointed out 
to Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet in Lyly’s 
Euphues does not go beyond a superficial 
resemblance owing to a common classical 
pattern. In its place, I shall suggest a pas- 
sage closer to Shakespeare’s phrasing in a 
different work from which, in all probability, 
the poet took the raw material for his lines, 

When Romeo, exiled from Verona, raves 
against the word banishment, Friar Law- 
rence offers a panacea: 


I'll give thee armour to keep off that word ; 


Adversity’s sweet milk, shivonshe, 
To coum rt thee, though thou art banished. 
(Romeo and Juliet, I, iii, 54-56.) 

As Malone rightly pointed out, Shake- 
speare’s fancy may have been stimulated by 
two verses of his source, Brooke’s poem 
Romeus and Juliet, where the Friar says: 

Vertue is always thral] to troubles and annoye 

But wisdom in adversitie findes cause of quiet 

joye. 

But Malone also compared a passage from 
Lyly’s Euphues (1580): 

Thou sayest banishment is better to the 
freeborne. There be many meates which 
are sowre in the mouth and sweet in the 
maw; but if thou mingle them with sweet 
sawces, they yeeld both a pleasant taste 
and wholesome nourishment. I speake 
this to this end; that though thy exile seem 
grievous to thee, yet, guiding thyselfe with 
the rules of philosophy, it shall be more 
tolerable. 

This extract from the letter of ‘ Euphues 
to Botonio, to take his exile patiently,” is 
quoted in such modern editions of Romeo 
and Juliet as the Furness Variorum and the 
American Arden Edition. In a note in the 
latter, Professor Law refers to Euphues as 
a which every educated Elizabethan 
read.” 


This statement seems to imply that Shake- 
speare used or remembered Lyly’s descrip- 
tion for Friar Lawrence’s speech. But 
actually, the similarity between the two texts 
is only slight. Philosophy in both is put 
forth as a consolation for exile, and a 
sweetening effect is ascribed to such com- 
fort. But expressions of belief in the power 
and virtue of philosophy as a mental anti- 
dote are frequent in the literary genre of 
consolation which the Renaissance 
developed from consolatory letters by 


‘The Arden Shakespeare: The Tragedy of 
Romeo and Juliet (Boston, 1916), p. 165. 
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Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch.? Lyly’s tribute 
to philosophy in Euphues’ letter has indeed 
been found to be an abridged translation 
from Plutarch’s De Exilio. Even less con- 
clusive is the connection of the adjective 
“sweet” with philosophy in the two pas- 
sages. Epithets like “ suavis ” or “ jucunda ” 
are frequently applied to moral philosophy 
by classical and Renaissance Latin writers. 
Elizabethan grammar-school masters un- 
doubtedly would impress this association on 
their schoolboys. Elsewhere Shakespeare 
describes philosophy in similar terms when, 
in The Taming of the Shrew, he has Tranio 
welcome his master Lucentio’s decision “ to 
suck the sweets of sweet philosophy.” (I, i, 
28.) Such occupation can be put to good 
use, for “sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
(As You Like It, Il, i, 12.) 

Actually, the characteristic turn of Friar 
Lawrence’s description of philosophy is the 
changing figure—almost a mixed metaphor 
—by which he attributes to it the qualities 
of an armour (against adversity) and a milk 
(as a nourishment). To my knowledge, it 
has not previously been pointed out that 
these two ideas occur conjointly in De Con- 
scribendis Epistolis, Erasmus’ popular text- 
book for epistle-writing which Shakespeare 
should have used for rhetorical exercises in 
upper grammar school.* Under “ epistola 
consolatoria” in a model letter of consola- 
tion for exile, Erasmus argues: 


Optima consolatrix Philosophia, quae non 
unum aliquod malum inanibus fomentis 
lenire sed ad omnes fortunae incursus 
animum armare solet. Hujus ut ita dicam, 
lacte cum ab ipsis sis incunabulis enutri- 
tus, quid ego sus Minervam aut ululas 

Athenas?* 

A few lines from Boethius’ De Consola- 
tione Philosophiae were apparently in Eras- 
mus’ memory when composing the letter. 
In Book I, Prose 2 of this consolation of 
consolations, Philosophia stirs the con- 
science of the despairing Boethius: 

“Tunc ille es,” ait, “ qui nostro quondam 

lacte nutritus nostris educatis alimentis in 

Virilis animi robur evaseras? Atqui talia 


*v. Cicero, Ad Familiares, 1V, 5, 5. Seneca, Ad 
Helviam, 17, 3; Ad Polybium, 8, i. Epistle, XXX, 


3; XLIX, 10. 
vy. T. W. Baldwin, William Shakspere’s Small 
ere & Lesse Greeke (Urbana, 1944), II, 


‘D. Erasmus, Opera Omnia (Leyden, 1703-1706), 
1, 428. Italics are mine. 
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contuleramus arma quae nisi prior 
adjecisses, invicta te firmitate tuerentur.’® 


The evidence is, however, in favour of De 
Conscribendis Epistolis as furnishing the 
inspiration for Shakespeare’s lines. In the 
sequence of the two qualities of philosophy, 
Shakespeare agrees with Erasmus and not 
Boethius. Further, Boethius was not a 
school-author. Nor could Shakespeare have 
found the description in George Colville’s 
Elizabethan translation (1556) as it obscures 
the armour simile, which, however, is re- 
tained by Chaucer and by John Walton 
whose fifteenth-century translation was 
printed once in 1525. 

Shakespeare kept the two images without 
the rhetorical flourishes of Erasmus-Boethius 
and made the description more conventional 
through the epithet “sweet.” Friar Law- 
rence’s words would indeed have rung with 
sweet familiarity in the ears of an educated 
Elizabethan audience. Ror SortLNeER. 


University of Illinois. 


* Boethius, The Consolation of Philosophy, ed. 
by H. F. Stewart (London, 1918), pp. 134-136. 
Italics are mine. 


“LEAR” AND THE MORALITY 
TRADITION 


"THERE is nothing new in pointing out the 
preoccupation with religious attitudes 

in Lear. Gloucester and Edmund _ take 
opposite sides over the issue of free will and 
predestination, Cornwall's servants reflect on 
the moral government of the world, Edgar 
presents a version of Christian stoicism and 
Cordelia is continually spoken of in terms 
of Christian symbolism. There is reference 
to “ The holy water from her heavenly eyes” 
(IV, iii, 32); she 

redeems nature from the general curse 

Which twain have brought her to 


(IV, vi, 209) 
and she echoes words from St. Luke’s 
Gospel : 

O dear father, 
It is thy business that I go about. 
(IV, iv, 23.) 


The presence of, and the concern with, 
religious themes has been fully discussed by 
A. C. Bradley (Shakespearean Tragedy, pp. 
271 et seq.), G. Wilson Knight (The Lear 
Universe, in The Wheel of Fire, p. 205) and 
S. L. Bethell (Shakespeare and The Popular 
Dramatic Tradition, pp. 52-61). Albany has 
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always been felt to be a_ particularly 
“moral” figure, and attention may be 
drawn to a hitherto unremarked similarity 
between a crucial speech of his and a pas- 
sage which occurs early in the morality play 
Everyman. These are Albany’s words 
which foreshadow with impressive solemnity 
the doom upon mankind left to itself: 


If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 
Send quickly down to tame these vile offences, 
It will come, 
Humanity must ay prey on itself, 
Like monsters of the deep. 

(IV, ii, 46.) 


The passage from Everyman is as follows: 


od: 
For and I leave the pear thus alone 

In their life and wicked tempests, 

Verily they will become much worse than beasts ; 

For now one would by envy another up eat. 

(Lines 47-50.) 

Our response to both passages is 
essentially the same; without divine inter- 
vention men will cease to be men; more, 
they will reveal unknown depths of beast- 
liness. The line “Like monsters of the 
deep ” carries with it the suggestion of fearful 
struggles in secret and unplumbed regions 
which are held in their place as long as divine 
sanctions are felt to be real but which break 
their bounds when these sanctions cease to 
be operative. The words from Everyman 
indicate that human life without God is a 
tempest, that is, chaotic and destructive. 
The Lear tempest is surely similar, the chaos 
of a world without revelation where men 
become “ much worse than beasts.” 

This is not to suggest that Shakespeare 
had read or seen Everyman. (He may have 
done so, of course.) It is some slight evi- 
dence towards showing the unbroken tradi- 
tion which links Elizabethan dramatists with 
their mediaeval predecessors. 

K. W. SALTER. 

University College, 

Exeter. 


“WE THAT ARE YOUNG” 

[N the new Arden King Lear the last speech 

of the play is given to Edgar, rather than to 
Albany, and the editor, Professor Kenneth 
Muir, has the support of the First Folio, 
admittedly our better text for this play. 
Many editors have followed the First Quarto 
instead, and have justified their giving the 
speech to Albany on the ground that he is 
the person of highest rank on the stage at 
the end of the play, although Edgar is thus 
left standing silent when he should be 
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answering Albany’s “Friends of my soul, 
you twain/Rule in this realm, and the gor'd 
state sustain.” 

It may be, however, that Edgar is the 
person of highest rank at the play's end; 
for Albany, who should be the next king of 
Britain, refuses the throne and publicly 
names Kent and Edgar as co-sovereigns now 
that Lear is dead. Kent answers him to 
decline; but Edgar answers him to say “ The 
weight of this sad time we must obey,” and 
with his royal “ we” he accepts the kingship 
and thus outranks Albany as king against 
duke. In this connection we may recall that 
during the last years of her reign Elizabeth | 
had been urged to name her successor, and 
finally indicated her preference for James, 
“our cousin of Scotland”; hence Edgar's 
status should have been understandable to 
Shakespeare’s audience, which first saw King 
Lear within two or three years after the 
death of Elizabeth and the ascension of 
James. Edgar’s not yet having been crowned 
would not bear upon his kingship: James 
was proclaimed king on March 24, 1603, 
though his coronation did not occur until 
July 25 of that year. 

This interpretation would permit us, at 
least, to conclude the play with a due regard 
to the logical sequence of the three short 
speeches with which the play closes, the first 
of which must be Albany’s, for in it he de- 
clines the throne and names his successors; 
the second must be Kent’s, for he refuses his 
part of a joint rulership and gives his reason; 
and the third and last must be Edgar's 
acceptance or refusal: the play cannot close 
without his answer, unless there is to be 
some further action, and there is none. 
Moreover, Edgar is relatively young, and 
thus may say “ we that are young,” whereas 
Albany—though his age is not given, and 
he is young compared to Lear—is the 
husband of Lear’s eldest daughter and 
should be at least middle aged, thus making 
“young” come more appropriately from 
Edgar than from Albany.’ 


THEODORE C. HOEPFNER. 


'G. L. Kittredge, G. B. Harrison, Hardin Coe 
W. J. Craig, R. C. Bald, and O. J. Campbell, 
among others, e" the final speech to Albany. 
W. A. Neilson, T. M. Parrott, D. N. Smith, G. I. 
Duthie, A. S. Downer, and Kenneth Muir give it 
to Edgar, to whom it sensibly belongs. 

*The ‘we that are young” could refer to 
Albany, Kent, and Edgar, in contrast to Lear, but 
here it seems more likely to be Edgar's royal 
pronoun. 
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THE CASE OF ANTONIO’S 
MELANCHOLY 


HE latest edition of the ‘New Cam- 
bridge’ The Merchant of Venice shows 
that the case of Antonio’s melancholy has 
not been settled. The editors say: 


‘This unexplained melancholy on the 
part of Antonio has been much com- 
mented upon by critics. . . . Is not the 
secret of his melancholy the fear that this 
lady may rob him of his dearest friend?” 


Similarly, Sir Edmund Chambers speaks 
of ‘... the obscurity as to the cause of 
Antonio’s melancholy, which to me as to 
Wilson seems sufficiently explained by his 
prevision of the loss of a friend through 
marriage.” 

On the face of it, this appears to be a 
strong argument; nor, psychologically con- 
sidered, is it necessarily a weak one. Yet it 
could be true only if it were possible to 
prove that Antonio’s melancholy had settled 
upon him after he had learnt of Bassanio’s 
amorous acquaintance with Portia or 
another fair lady, and unfortunately proof 
of this there is none. It therefore seems to 
me there is quite a possibility that Antonio’s 
melancholy might belong to something or 
other entirely separate from his friendship 
for Bassanio. 

It was commonly believed at this time 
that unaccountable dejection foreshadowed 
peril. So that when Shakespeare’s audiences 
gg Antonio exclaim, at the outset of this 
play : i 

In sooth I know not why I am so sad. 
they knew to a man that his would almost 
certainly be a role fraught with peril, and 
he himself a tragic figure, in a tragi-comic 
plot. It is that, here as elsewhere, Shakes- 
peare strikes the keynote of his dramatic 
theme at the start, and lets his audiences 
know what to expect. And it is consistent 
with Sophoclean irony, on which Shakes- 
peare thrived of course, that the audience, 
but not Antonio, should perceive just what 
this mystifying melancholy portended. 

Examples of this communicative technique 
are so numerous that I will instance one 
only : 

Hor. You will lose this wager, my Jord. 

Ham. I do not think so . . . but thou wouldst 


not think how ill all’s here about my 
heart. (V. ii. 207-11.) 


*Ed. dated 1953, pp. 122-3, and p. 142. 
* William Shakespeare, vol. 1, p. 372. 
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The thesis of prognostication is dealt with 
in King Richard II at Il. ii. 1-40. Its appli- 
cation in the Histories and the Tragedies is 
most marked, and Shakespeare seems never 
to have tired of it. It might repay study. 

The case of Antonio’s melancholy, then, 
is essentially a dramatic device having asso- 
ciations of forebodement. It may therefore 
be said of Antonio’s role, as King Richard’s 
queen said of herself : 

woe is forerun by woe. 
That is what Antonio’s melancholy signified; 
what Shakespeare and his audiences under- 


stood by it.° K. B. Danks. 


* Relevant points of view figure in Miss L. C. 
Turner Foster’s salutary essay: ‘A Caveat for 
Critics so Invoking Elizabethan Psychology’, 
PMLA LXI1 (Sept. 1946), PP 651-72; Professor 
J. W. Draper’s book The Humors and Shake- 
speare’s Characters, which tends to reduce artistic 
creations to case-histories; and Dr. Lawrence 
Babb’s The Elizabethan Malady, which is note- 
worthy for its scholarly realism. 


A SHAKESPEARE PARALLEL 


"THERE is an interesting allusion or echo 
of Gaunt’s famous speech in Richard II, 
Act II, Scene I, lines 40 et seq. beginning : 
This royal throne of kings .. . 


This other Eden .. . etc. 
in Richard Niccols’ “Sir Thomas Over- 
burie’s Vision” 1616. On p. 55 of the re- 
print of 1873 is the following: 

O England, O thrice happie land, 

Who of all Isles most gracefully doth stand 

Upon this earth’s broad face, like Venus spot 

Upon her cheeke ; thou only garden plot, 

Which as an other Eden heav’n hath chose, 

In which the tree of life and knowledge grows: 

Happie in all, most happie in this thing. 


C. OVERBURY Fox. 


THE LOCALE OF “HAMLET” 


"THE exact source or sources from which 

Shakespeare derived his Hamlet story 
remain uncertain. It is clear that several 
were available to him, for Belleforest’s 
Histoires Tragiques of 1570 embodied the 
account given much earlier by Saxo 
Grammaticus, and there is some evidence 
of a play on the Hamlet theme in English in 
the late 1580's. 

The purpose of the present note is to 
suggest a reason why Shakespeare (or the 
unknown author of the somewhat earlier 
play if Shakespeare followed him) shifted 
the scene of the Hamlet story from Jutland 











to Elsinore, a seaport on the narrowest part 
of the Sound, some twenty-eight miles north 
of Copenhagen. 

Quite clearly the nature of the play 
demands a castle setting : what better than 
a scene on a castle rampart at night to 
create the air of mystery in which the play 
opens and the feeling of chilly suspense 
in Act I Scene IV. The castle of Kronberg, 
on a tongue of land just east of Elsinore, 
fulfilled all these requirements to the play- 
wright’s imagination, though it was in fact 
completed only just before Shakespeare’s 
day and could scarcely have acquired any 
genuine atmosphere of foreboding. 

It is, of course, commonly argued’ that 
Shakespeare heard of Elsinore and _ its 
nearby castle from the band of English 
players who appeared in the courtyard of 
Elsinore town hall in 1585, and this may 
well be the true explanation of its employ- 
ment as the scene of Hamlet. If, on the 
other hand, we follow William Bliss in his 
thesis of Shakespeare the sailor? we can 
easily assume that he had seen Elsinore and 
Kronberg for himself. Without unduly 
straining the imagination we can more easily 
accept Ivor Brown’s “conviction” that 
“Shakespeare certainly did have voyages, 
did talk to sailors.””* 

If, to take the least of these assumptions, 
he did talk to sailors (and to avoid them 
would have been difficult in his London), he 
must have heard much of Elsinore, for it 
occupied a key position in Baltic trade as 
the site of the Danish custom house. Long 
before Shakespeare’s time the Danes had 
successfully claimed the right to levy tolls 
on all ships passing through the Sound. 
Since 1560—if not before—they had 
patrolled the Great Belt to prevent vessels 
from by-passing the Sound, from 1548 they 
had levied a special ad valorem duty on 
goods in English and French vessels, and 
finally in the 1560s they had extended their 
customs system to cover virtually all goods 
in vessels of all nations. In consequence 
only the hardiest of skippers on the darkest 
of nights could avoid calling twice at Elsin- 
ore for clearance on every Baltic trip, once 
going in and again coming out. 

In the daily gossip of the merchants of 
the Eastland Company and Merchant 


‘e.g. by A. W. Verity in his Introduction to 
Hamlet, p. xxiii. 
* Vide his ‘‘ The Real Shakespeare.’ 
* Shakespeare (Reprint Soc. Edit.), p. 82. 
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Adventurers and of the masters and crews 
who sailed their ships out of London, the 
word “Elsinore” must have been as 
common as “Suez” is in that of P. & O, 
people today. Without moving from 
Thames-side Shakespeare could have got all 
the prompting his imagination needed to 
select the setting and create the local colour 
for his Hamlet. S. G. E. LyYTHE. 


School of Economics, Dundee. 


RODIN’S THE BURGHERS OF 
CALAIS 


ON my visits to Calais in the years between 

the two great wars I became very 
familiar with Rodin’s fine group of The 
Burghers of Calais. In those days it stood 
on a low pedestal, surrounded by orna- 
mental iron work, both about two feet in 
height, in front of the Museum, the old 
Hotel de Ville, in the Place d’Armes. My 
opinion of it was always that the figures were 
too near the ground level to be impressive. 
The group was originally in the Jardin 
Richelieu, where it was unveiled in 1895, and 
remained till 1924. The figures then stood 
on a pedestal which, judging from the photo- 
graph now before me, was about six feet 
high. I think that the group lost dignity 
in the new situation, and have no sympathy 
with the M.P.s who would treat its London 
replica in the way the municipal authorities 
of Calais treated the original. It is at any 
rate a comfort to know that Sir David Eccles 
has decided that there shall be no change 
for the present. If figures are to be deprived 
of their pedestals, what of George V over 
the way, and King Charles at Charing 
Cross? 

Photographs which have reached me show 
that old Calais has been reduced to heaps 
of rubble. The battered lower portions of 
the walls of the old Hétel de Ville and the 
Tour du Guet stand stark and forbidding, 
but other parts of the old town, the Rue 
Royale and the Place d’Armes and the parts 
adjoining are unrecognizable. It is heart- 
breaking that the old town with all its 
associations should have so completely dis- 
appeared. ; 

The oldest member of the family with 
whom I stayed had been a girl in Calais in 
the war of 1870. She remembered the town 
when it was surrounded by walls before 
their removal in 1882, and when the 
picturesque old gateway painted by Hogarth, 
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demolished three years later, was. still 
standing. Happily she did not live to see 
a third great war devastate the town of her 
birth. 

I have not the heart to go back to see 
the old Calais in ruins. The new town over 
the bridge is, I believe, almost intact, with 
its modern Hotel de Ville and its theatre, 
larger and more ornate than most of the 
theatres to be found in provincial England, 
but it has not the same interest for me. My 
recollections of the old Calais will remain a 
delightful memory. R 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘ JULIUS CAESAR’ 
Dramatis Personae 


MARSHALL recalls, ‘Rowe was the first 

to give the list of Dramatis Personae 
(imperfectly). Theobald supplied some of 
the omissions.’ It seems that all editors, 
since, have accepted Rowe’s and Theobald’s 
description of Flavius and Marullus as 
tribunes. The play was first printed in the 
Folio: in that, no list of Dramatis Personae 
is given, so the list now in use has no 
authority save that conferred by Rowe’s and 
Theobald’s reputations. 

They would have done better to have 
described Flavius and Marullus as senators, 
for they (Flavius and Marullus) speak to the 
plebeians authoritatively. Perhaps Rowe 
and Theobald did not give much thought to 
the matter, for Flavius and Marullus do not 
appear again, having been ‘ put to silence’ 
as mentioned, I, 2, 288, ‘for pulling scarfs 
off Caesar’s images.’ 

I, 1, 62, Flavius tells the crowd, ‘ Go, go, 
good Countrymen, and for this fault, 
Assemble all the poor men of your sort; 
Thus, Flavius shews he was a patrician, for 
he implies the distinction between ‘ your 
sort’ (plebeian) and his own (patrician). 
Schmidt defines ‘sort’ as class of people. 


HowarD PARSONS. 


ANNE TURNER, EXECUTED FOR 
COMPLICITY IN THE MURDER OF 
SIR THOMAS OVERBURY, 1615 


THE writer of the notice in the D.N.B. 

_ (vide Turner, George, M.D. (d. 1810)) of 
this notorious female suggests that she may 
have been one of the numerous illegitimate 
children of Simon Forman, the astrologer 
and Quack-Doctor (see D.N.B.), with whom 
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she and her husband Dr. George Turner 
were on intimate terms. 

Dr. Norman Moore, the author of the 
biography, could not have been aware of 
the printed visitation of Cambridge, 1897." 

There we find a pedigree of eight genera- 
tions of the Norton family (with a shield of 
arms with eleven quarterings), and the 
following note—? date and by whom made 
—‘ Anne, daughter of Thomas Norton, of 
Hinxton, Co. Cambridge, and of Hundon, 
in Suffolk, by his wife Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Wm. St. Lowe Knight of .. . in 
com. Som & his sole heire . . . one of Q. 
Anns woemen ux. George Turner doctor of 
Phissick shee was executed about Sr Tho. 
Overley [sic] for consenting to the 
poysenning him.” 

Dr. Moore states that Mrs. Anne Turner 
was born on 5 Jan. 1575-6, which may be 
correct for I have before me the parish 
registers of Hinxton, in which the following 
entry occurs “ Anne Norton the daughter 
of Thomas Norton and Margaret his wife 
was baptized the 15 day of January 
1575 [6).” 

According to the visitation pedigree of 
Norton the eldest son of Thomas and 
Margaret was William [later of Hundon] 
whose baptism has not been found at Hinx- 
ton. Assuming that all the other children 
were born there, it is evident that Anne 
was one of a family of ten. 

In the earlier entries there is nothing to 
indicate the status of the family, nor to 
differentiate between them and their rustic 
neighbours, but at a later period the designa- 
tion “ Mr.” occurs with the burials of adults. 
It may be that Thomas Norton owned the 
small old reputed manor house which still 
stands in the village street. Margaret 
Norton, the daughter and heir of the Somer- 
set knight, and mother of Anne, was buried 
in 1597/8 as wife of Thomas Norton, so 
presumably he was then living. His burial 
has not been found, 

A son Christopher married a_ wife 
from Hinxton, Alice Howsden, in 1608—this 
marriage appears in the visitation pedigree, 
and in the register—and was the father of 
at least seven children baptized at Hinxton 
between 1612 and 1628, five of whom were 
born after the date of the visitation. 

Christopher Norton was buried in 1630. 
His brother Eustace—‘ Eustrege” in the 


‘ Harleian Society's Publication, Vol. XLI. 
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register—is described as “fawlkner to the 
King and prince, 1619.” 

The last entry of the name of Norton 
appears to be the burial of Thomas, son of 
Christopher and Alice [Howsden] Norton in 
1647. The Howsdens were long associated 
with the village. “Old Ann Howsden a 
Benefactor to the Towne of Hinxton was 
solemnly buried with a funeral sermon” in 
1633, and her considerable charities are still 
dealt with by village trustees. 

Anne Turner is stated to have been 
“hanged in starched yellow ruffs, which 
she is said to have introduced into England.” 
The whole story of this foul and sordid 
crime can be pieced together from various 
biographies in the D.N.B., and the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has a full account 
under Overbury. Anne Turner was buried 
(without Christian rites) in the churchyard 
of St. Martin, London. p p Munpy. 


AN UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT OF 
CHARLES II, THE DUCHESS OF 
CLEVELAND, AND NELL GWYN 


JN his edition of The Poems of Mr. Gray 

(York, 1775) the Reverend William Mason 
subtended to one of the poet’s letters an occa- 
sional paper in which Gray had listed several 
subjects proper for painting, among them a 
scene with “ Iphigenia asleep by the fountain- 
side, her maids about her; Cymon gazing and 
laughing.” On that suggestion Mason com- 
ments: “ This subject has been often treated; 
once indeed very curiously by Sir Peter Lely, 
in the way of portrait, when his sacred 
Majesty Charles the Second represented 
Cymon, and the Dutchess of Cleveland and 
Mrs. Eleanor Gwin (in as indecent attitudes 
as his royal taste could describe) were Iphi- 
genia and her attendants.”* 

The reference is undoubtedly to a picture 
long secluded, but now displayed at Knole, 
in Sevenoaks, and reproduced without com- 
ment in the most recent study of the artist.” 
From other portraits the King is recognized 
at the left as a somewhat bedraggled Cymon, 


* Page 307. It may be mentioned, as an instance 
of Victorian sensibility, that in Edmund Gosse’s 
edition of Gray’s Works (1884, II, 194-96) this 
particular suggestion and comment were discreetly 
expunged. 

? Ronald B. Beckett, Lely (1951), plate 3. In view 
of the present disclosure, Beckett’s assignment of 
this picture as a work of Lely’s earlier years, ca. 
1640, must now be advanced to that of his middle 
period, ca. 1660-1670, 
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peering at the spectacle spread before him; 
in the centre Barbara Villiers, the Duchess, 
as a sleeping Iphigenia en deshabille; and be. 
side her, though the face is hidden, what may 
be confidently described as the undraped and 
recumbent figure of mistress Nell. 


WILLIAM B. Topp. 
Salem College, 
North Carolina. 


JOHN WEBSTER’S BURIAL 


N “Three Notes on Thomas Dekker” 

(Modern Language Review, XV, 1920, 
82-5), Professor F. P. Wilson produced 
evidence that Dekker had been living in the 
parish of St. James’s, Clerkenwell before 
1626, and that he was buried in the church- 
yard on 25 August 1632. Later Professor 
C. J. Sisson, in his Lost Plays of Shakes- 
peare’s Age, 1936 (p. 102, note), drew atten- 
tion to the records of the burials there of 
William Rowley and a John Webster, as 
well as Dekker. The entries were to be found 
in The Publications of the Harleian Society, 
Registers, Vol. XVII: A True Register of 
All the Christenings, Mariages, and Burialles 
in the Parishe of St. James, Clarkenwell, 
from The Yeare of our Lorde God 155I, 
edited by Robert Hovenden, iv “ Burials,” 
1551 to 1665. 

From the parish register itself, which | 
examined, the entries in full for Dekker 
and Webster are: “ August the 4 1632... 
Thomas Dekker housholder was burryed 
the 25t" of the same moneth”; “ March 1° 
1637 . . . John Webster was buried the 3¢ of 
March 1637” [i.e. 1638]. 

There is a strong presumption that the 
latter was the dramatist. As Professor 
Sisson, with his usual good sense, has 
argued, it is by no means certain that 
Thomas Heywood, in his Hierarchie of the 
Blessed Angels, 1634, refers to Webster as 
then dead. Dekker and Rowley were 
associates and friends of his; the Red Bull 
playhouse, in which The White Devil and 
The Devil’s Law-Case, as well as many of 
Dekker’s later plays, were first performed, 
lay near Clerkenwell Green. Earlier, on 
9 May 1606, a John Webster had a daughter 
Alice baptised at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
which parish adjoined St. James’s and was 
noted for its theatres. Was Webster living 
in Clerkenwell in 1616, as Dekker is re- 
corded to have been? d 

That Webster was not buried, like 
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Dekker, as a householder, or Rowley, as a 
“housekeeper,” perhaps means he was not 
then married or a man of substance; that 
he was not described, like one Mathew Web- 
ster on 6 November 1644, as “a poore 
man” perhaps indicates he was not desti- 
tute. He left no discoverable will. 

Was he, like Massinger two years later 
at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, “ accompanied 
by comedians” to his grave? Surely, one 
thinks, at least by his surviving friend 


Heywood. R. G. Howartu. 


AN EYE-WITNESS’S ACCOUNT OF 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO 


THE Battle of Waterloo was fought on 
18 June, 1815. Samuel Boulter, a trooper 
in the 2nd Dragoons (Royal Scots Greys), 
took part in that battle, and, in the following 
September, wrote from Rouen a description 
of the battle to his brother William Boulter, 
miller, of Ford or Boulter’s Mill, Stow- 
market, Suffolk, who was born about 1777, 
and died 1872 aged 95, and who, according 
to tradition, used to bathe in his mill-pool 
all the year round almost up to the end 
of his life. About 1835, a “handsome ” 
Corn Exchange was built at Stowmarket, 
but the stalwart miller refused to use it 
and continued to do business standing on 
the pavement outside the new building. 
Samuel Boulter served in the Scots Greys 
from 17 December, 1805, to 24 October, 
1819. His history from 1819 onwards is 
utterly unknown to the present-day inter- 
married families of Boulter and Jewers; but 
a Miss Boulter owns his spurs and a portrait 
of his brother William, and the said letter 
is owned by Mr. F. S. Jewers, who has 
kindly lent it to me. The father of William 
and Samuel Boulter was William Boulter, a 
freeholder at Stowmarket in 1790, died 1796. 
The handwriting of this letter is bold and 
flowing, and its spelling and lack of 
punctuation show that the writer was a 
better soldier than scholar, proud of the 
high Tepute of his famous Regiment, but 
oblivious of what the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill used to call “the damned dots.” 
It was then the fashion to pepper one’s 
epistles with capital letters. He uses one 
good Suffolk expression: “ pretty tightly,” 
Meaning promptly, thoroughly. 
He mentions the Life Guards and the 
7th Hussars. He was in Captain Francis 
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Stupart’s Troop of the 2nd Dragoons and 
his letter was censored by Lieut.-Colonel 
Thomas Pate Hankin. It is addressed : 
From Samuel Boulter Private 2° Dragoons 
Mr. Wm. Boulter, 
Stow Market 
Suffolk, 
England 
T. P. Hankin 
Lt. Colonel 2nd Dragoons 
Cr. [Censor] 
The letter itself runs as follows : 
Rouen Sept. 23rd 1815 
Dear Brother 


It was with pleasure I received your kind 
letter and am very happy to heer you was 
in good health as this leaves me at present 
and in fact I should have wrote you sooner 
but we have been so very much harrased 
about of late, and most likely you have 
heard of the Dreadful Yet Glorious Battle 
of Waterloo and perhaps you will like to 
hear a little of the particular[s] of our late 
Campaign which I shall endeavour to give 
you as correct as I possibly can viz 

We marched from Denderhauteur in 
‘Flandes on the 16th June and marched 
about 40 Miles that Day but when we had 
got about 20 Miles we begun to heer the 
Guns rattle pretty quick which caused us 
to go a little faster but when we had got 
a few Miles further We Met a great many 
Wounded Soldier[s] who informed us they 
had been engaged but the Frenchmen had 
got pretty tightly [promptly in Suffolk 
dialect] handled and had retired into a Wood 
sO we encamped in an open Field field 
[thus] that night and 

[17 June] about 4 OClock the next Morn- 
ing We begun to put ourselves in readiness 
and remained in the same position and 
about 10 OClock we advanced up to the 
Wood and formed our lines and stayed there 
some time I suppose about 2 hours when 
we retreated but it was only to Decoy the 
enemy from their position and Draw them 
on to more advantageous Situation where 
we could get fair play at them however they 
came out and the 7th Hussars attacked them 
but the French out numbering them so very 
much they lost a good number and was 
obliged to retreat but the life Guards made 
some very pretty charges on them, but the 
road being so very Muddy the men was 
almost smutherd with Dirt and as the 7th 
Hussars was chiefly attacked in a small 
village near Gennappe that [where] the 
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Ston[e]s were so very slippery that I really 
believe they lost more Men with the Horses 
falling and being rode over and at the same 
time a most Dreadfull Thunder Shower 
came on with such rapidity that we was 
completely Wet thro in the cou[r]se of a few 
Minutes and it continued to rain the Whole 
of the Night that I can assure you we was 
in a most Deplorable state by the Morning 
{18 June] We had not a Dry thread upon 
us and the Horses was in the same situation 
for they could not lie Down and [word 
erased] had not been Down then from the 
15th Night [the night of 15 June] 

We could get plenty of Green Forage for 
them but as for ourselves we had not got any 
thing for about 48 hours and could not get 
any provisions up We was then on our 
position of Waterloo and can assure you it 
was a position we Did not intend to Move 
from untill we had been beat but thank 
God that Day has not arrived yet, however 
we begun to put ourselves in readiness about 
5 OClock in the Morning [of] the 18th and 
remained some time but about 2 or 3 OClock 
the out Piquets begin to fire and continued 
all Morning and about 12 OClock We made 
a most Desperate Charge on there [their] 
Collums and with good success but lost a 
great many Men and Horses our Brigade 
took about 1800 Prisoners and a Serjeant 
of ours took one of Bonys Principal Eagles’ 
which no Doubt you have heard off before 
this time. 

However with what little Force we had 
we continued to shew them the same un- 
daunted courage we had always Done and 
rallyed several times in the course of the 
afternoon The Regiment had suffered very 
much by that time we had 8 Officers Killed 
besides our Noble General Ponsonby*— 
about 2 OClock Bony brought up an 
immensly strong Force and thought to turn 
our right Flank which had succeeded a little 
but not to hurt us and soon after a great 
confusion took place amongst his Ranks 
and he never could rally them properly 
afterwards, But between 6 and 7 OClock 
General Blucher came up and rallyed them 

‘Which still heads the many honours of this 
distinguished Regiment. 

* Major-General Sir William Ponsonby, born 
1772, second son of first Baron Ponsonby; ‘“ ob- 
tained command of the 5th a"; guards, 1803 ; 
served in Spain, 1811-14; led his brigade at Vit- 
toria, 1812; K.C.B., 1815; led the famous charge 
of the Union brigade on d’Erlon’s shattered corps 


at Waterloo, and was killed by French lancers.”— 
D.N.B. 
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in such a Manner they Did not expect he 
commenced firing on there [their] right 
Flank While ours was playing on there 
[their] left and cut them Down 20 and 30 
at a time and those that Did get away ran 
as if the Devil had been had [thus] after 
them, threw off there [their] Nabsacks and 
left every thing they was possessed off [of] 
and can assure you no small number was 
lying on the Ground the next Day But it 
was a very affecting scene to see so many 
Men lying Dead in the such a short time 
for my part I cannot ascribe it to any thing 
else than a Judgement of God and indeed 
a great many lay Wounded which called for 
Water but we could not supply them all 
some were lying with legs off some Wounded 
all over the Body in such a Manner that 
they was not able to move a Yard We buried 
all of ours that was Dead that [erased] 
that we could find and the Wounded was 
taken off and Medical assistance was 
rendered them immediately I can assure you 
some of the poor fellows was most terribly 
cut up several has died since of their 
Wounds and almost every one that had a 
limb ampited [amputated] has died, How- 
ever I have reason to thank that superintend- 
ing providence that [h]Jas hitherto guarded 
me from all Danger and hope that Matters 
will take such a turn as will soon restore 
all people to there [their] homes. 

However we continued our march and 
got up within 5 Miles Off Pons and remained 
there some time When We Marched to this 
place [Rouen] and can assure you we had a 
very pretty March the Weather was good 
and almost every thing was in Bloom the 
people had Apple Trees all the Way on the 
road side and indeed the Crops in General 
was very good but their Farmers are not 
able to come up with ours for a great many 
things they have so many Different ways of 
contriving things and so Badly constructed 
that it is impossible to give you any Idea 
of it The people are very poor in this 
Country the lower class of people chiefly 
live on Bread Our provisions are very good 
but there [their] Bread they Make it [is] so 
Bitter that in the Course of a short time 
it gets Mouldy I cannot give you any more 
particulars at present but in my next I shall 
give you more 

You Dont mention any thing about my 
sister Mary wether she is living or not should 
be glad to hear how you all are and write 
soon as you can make it convenient and 
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Give my love to Mother and Sisters and all 
Friends and relatives and accept the same 
Yourself and am Dear William Your 
ever affectionate Brother 
Samuel Boulter 
P.S. I cannot conclude without begging you 
will present my love to your Mrs. and 
Children and hope they are all Well Write 
soon and let me know how Sister Mary is 
This letter is endorsed : 
Please to Direct 
Samuel Boulter Private 
in Cap" Stuparts Troop 
Scotch Greys 
British Army 
Rouen 
France 
or else where 
A thrilling description of the Battle of 
Waterloo—“ as good an account as is any- 
where to be found ” (G. M. Trevelyan, O.M.) 
—forms chapter 7 of Dr. Arthur Bryant's 
The Age of Elegance 1812-1822. 


CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


THE HOLLOW SWORD-BLADE 
COMPANY 


JN the issues of 4th and 18th September 

1948, there appeared a full account of 
the Hollow Sword-Blade Company. Since 
the appearance of Mr. Aylward’s articles, 
Professor Hughes’ researches into the Cotes- 
worth MSS. in Gateshead have added to 
our knowledge of the history of this com- 
pany (E. Hughes, North Country Life in 
the Eighteenth Century, 1952, 59-63), and 
these new details, together with further facts 
from the travel journals of two Swedish 
technicians of the eighteenth century, make 
it possible to supply some of the missing 
links in Mr. Aylward’s story. 

It is now clearly established that in 1703 
the London Company gave up the Shotley 
Bridge works, leasing their property there 
to the German swordmakers, who originally 
tumbered about thirty, according to R. R. 
Angerstein, a Swedish engineer who visited 
the North in 1754 (Resa genom England 
1753-5, MS. Journal, Jerkontoret Library, 
Stockholm, II, 239-240). After the agree- 
ment of 1703, the Germans worked together 
oa communal basis, pooling their earnings 
and sharing the profits in proportion to their 
output. They paid a rent in kind of 44 
ozen swords valued at 18/- per dozen to 
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the London Company for the use of the 
Shotley Bridge works. Angerstein tells of 
quarrels between the swordmakers arising 
out of their “German laziness and arro- 
gance,” which resulted in the dispersion of 
the community, leaving only twelve by 1719, 
and eight by 1754. During the dozen years 
after 1703, William Cotesworth of Gates- 
head bought the greater part of the output 
of the swordmakers, and seems to have 
acquired a more direct interest in the 
business. (Hughes, op. cit., 60-2.) 

In the early years of the century, the steel 
for the swords was supplied, according to 
Professor Hughes, by one Dan Hayford of 
Roamley, near Pontefract. This manufac- 
turer can probably be identified with Denis 
Heyford, one of the South Yorkshire group 
of ironmasters with wide interests in the iron 
and steel industry. (A. Raistrick & E. Allen, 
“The South Yorkshire Ironmasters, 1690- 
1750,” Econ. Hist. Rev., IX No. 2, 171.) 
About 1715 Heyford attempted to purchase 
the business, but in this apparently was frus- 
trated, though he did acquire the neighbour- 
ing steelworks of Blackhall Mill which in 
later years supplied the Shotley Bridge 
swordmakers with their raw material. Both 
Blackhail Mill and Shotley Bridge were 
visited in August 1719 by Henrik Kalmeter, 
a young Swedish engineer. He reported that 
the output of the swordmakers was much 
smaller than formerly, and that Heyford’s 
steel furnace at Blackhall Mill was operated 
by William Bertram. (Henrick Kalmeters 
dagbok 6Gfver en .. . 1718-26 féretagen 
resa, I, 329, 349, Kungliga Biblioteket, 
Stockholm, MS. M.249.) 

The sword works at Shotley Bridge con- 
tinued to be operated by the original Ger- 
mans and their descendants, but Angerstein 
reported in 1754 that the business was owned 
by a Mr. Blanchischep (Blenkinsop?) of 
Newcastle, that only eight workers were 
employed, and that their total consumption 
of steel from Blackhall Mill amounted to 
less than four tons annually. Scythes, as 
well as the famous “hollow-ground ” 
swords, were then being made. 


MICHAEL W. FLINN. 


A WOMAN’S ARM: GEORGE ELIOT 
AND RHODA BROUGHTON 
@TUDENTS of the too-much-neglected 


Victorian novelist Rhoda Broughton 
may be interested to observe that, in at least 
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one instance, the affinity between Miss 
Broughton and George Eliot appears to 
have taken the form of a direct verbal in- 
fluence. In the former’s Cometh Up as a 
Flower as it appeared in the Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine, LXVIII (November, 1866), 
586, and in subsequent editions in book- 
form, we find the following: 


What is there in nature or art so pretty, 
so appealing to the senses as a beautiful 
arm? Mine was beautiful, round and 
firm, and polished like marble, that some 
god had kissed into warm life; with dear 
little nicks and dimples about elbow and 
wrist. 
This seems to be a re-writing and conden- 
sation of a key-passage in George Eliot’s 
The Mill on the Floss (Book VI, Chapter X) 
first published in 1860—the scene in which 
Stephen Guest, overcome by Maggie Tulli- 
ver’s beauty, kisses her arm in the conserva- 
tory. The reader will note the frequency 
with which identical words occur in the 
two selections. 
Who has not felt the beauty of a woman's 
arm? The unspeakable suggestions of 
tenderness that lie in the dimpled elbow, 
and all the varied gently lessening curves, 
down to the delicate wrist, with its tiniest, 
almost imperceptible nicks in the firm 
softness. A woman’s arm touched the 
soul of a great sculptor two thousand 
years ago, so that he wrought an image 
of it for the Parthenon which moves us 
still as it clasps lovingly the time-worn 
marble of a headless trunk. Maggie’s 
was such an arm as that, and it had the 
warm tints of life. 
Whether this resemblance indicates merely 
an unconscious recollection of the earlier 
novel on Miss Broughton’s part, or a con- 
scious attempt to re-shape the elements of 
an appealing description for her own artistic 
purposes, it clearly suggests the degree of 
care and attention with which she must have 
studied George Eliot's writing, and the 
marked impression which that writing must 
have left on her subsequent work. 


CarRL H. KETCHAM. 
University of Arizona. 


TWO NOTES ON JOHN DAVIDSON 


1. JoHN Davipson: A Sonc (clxxvi. 173): 
The first appearance in print of Davidson’s 
two-stanza song “ The boat is chafing at our 
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long delay” is found in Scaramouch in 
Naxos (end of scene ii), in his Plays (1889), 
Quiller-Couch certainly selected the poem 
directly from this source. It appears in no 
other early anthology selections of David. 
son’s poems, and Quiller-Couch speaks with 
enthusiasm (The Speaker, VIII (Dec. 23, 
1893), 701) of reading Scaramouch when it 
first appeared. 

Incidentally there is a misprint (“ the” 
for “thy” in 2nd line of 2nd stanza) in the 
first edition of the Oxford Book of English 
Verse (1900) which was corrected in Quiller- 
Couch’s Oxford Book of Victorian Verse 
(1912) and in later editions of the Oxford 
Book of English Verse. 

2. THE VALE OF LonG DITTON (12 S. vii. 
156): Confirmation of J.’s conjecture as to 
the identity of “him who wrote his own 
heart’s tale”’ (Richard Jeffries) is found in 
The Speaker, IV (Dec. 12, 1891), 713. Here, 
in a head-note to his poem “In the Hollow 
at Long Ditton,” Davidson refers to a 
posthumously published prose-sketch by 
Jeffries, “The Coming of Summer,” as the 
inspiration for his poem. 


JOHN A. LESTER, Jr. 


LEWIS CARROLL’S PERIODICAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


(CHARLES LUTWIDGE DODGSON 
never lived by his pen and so, unlike 
the majority of authors, he was very little 
dependent upon the placing of contributions 
in newspapers and magazines. In his earlier 
years he contributed poems and verses to 
The Comic Times and The Train, knowing 
Edmund Yates the editor by way of his own 
distant cousin Frank Smedley; later he con- 
tributed to the Oxford poetry magazine, 
College Rhymes, of which he was himself 
editor from July 1862 until March 1863. 
He contributed stories and puzzles to the 
two principal children’s magazines, Aunt 
Judy's and The Monthly Packet, whose 
editors, Mrs. Gatty and Charlotte Yonge, 
were his friends; Savile Clark was the instl- 
gator of two articles in The Theatre; a visit 
from the editor of Vanity Fair produced a 
contribution; and “letters to the papers 
followed another acquaintance, Frederick 
Greenwood, from The Pall Mall Gazette 
to The St. James's Gazette. he 
There is no bibliography of these periodi- 
cal contributions: Madan and Williams 
mention a number, but their list is incom- 
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plete and scattered amongst descriptions of 
books and pamphlets. 

The following list is as complete as I have 
been able to make it. A number of the 
pieces were discovered through references 
in Dodgson’s Diaries, which I have recently 
prepared for publication: my thanks are 
due to Miss F. Menella Dodgson for allow- 
ing me to make use here of the information 
so gleaned. 

My list is arranged chronologically by date 
of publication: the reference in square 
brackets [] is to the most easily obtainable 
(and often the only) reprint. “‘ N.O.” signifies 
the Nonesuch Press omnibus volume 
(edition of 1939), inaccurately called The 
Complete Works of Lewis Carroll. Where a 
reference to ““N.O.” does not occur, the item 
is not included in that volume: some are 
included in The Life and Letters of Lewis 
Carroll (1898) by S. Dodgson Collingwood 
(referred to as “‘ Collingwood”), others in 
The Lewis Carroll Picture Book (1899)— 
“L.C.P.B.” No reference in square brackets 
means no reprint so far; but many are appear- 
ing in my edition of the Diaries, together 
with many verses and variants from the 
poems. 

My list does not include a number of 
mathematical contributions, mainly prob- 
lems or solutions of problems, contributed 
to The Educational Times, The Mathe- 
matical Quarterly and Nature. Nor does it 
include the many pieces of verse etc. printed 
since Dodgson’s death in articles, reminis- 
cences, booksellers’ catalogues, etc.; the list 
given by Madan and Williams in their 
Handbook (1931) with its Supplement (1935) 
and Madan in the Centenary Exhibition 
Catalogue (1932) leave very little un- 
accounted for. 

The original signature follows each item: 
ascription of anonymous or pseudonymous 
items is authenticated by subsequent publi- 
cation in volume-form, or by reference in 
the Diaries. Titles in inverted commas are 
pieces in verse. 

The list begins with a story, “ The Un- 
known One” contributed to the Richmond 
School Magazine in 1845 (when Dodgson 
was twelve), and two poems to The Oxonian 
Advertiser in 1854: no copies of these can 
* traced, nor have they been reprinted. The 
list proper has for its first item: 


“The Lady of the Ladle "—(B.B.}—Whitby 
Gazette: 31 Aug. 1854. [N.O. 805-6]. 


Wilhelm von Schmitz—(B.B.}—Whitby 
Gazette: 7 Sept. 1854. [N.O. 1097-1110]. 

“ Tema con Variazioni”"—Comic Times: 18 
Aug. 1855. [N.O. 878-9]. 

“She's all my fancy painted him "—Comic 
Times: 8 Sept. 1855. [N.O. 807-8: re- 
vised as “ Alice’s Evidence ”’]. 

Hints on Etiquette—Comic Times: 13 Oct. 
1855. [N.O. 1235-7]. 

Photography Extraordinary—Comic Times: 
3 Nov. 1855. [N.O. 1231-5]. 

“ Solitude "—(Lewis Carroll)—The Train: 
March 1856. [N.O. 958-9]. 

“Ye Carpette Knighte "—The Train: March 
1856. [N.O. 855-6]. 

“The Path of Roses ”—(Lewis Carroll)— 
The Train: May 1856. [N.O. 950-3]. 
Novelty and Romancement—(Lewis Carroll) 
—The Train: Oct. 1856. [N.O. 1079-88). 
“Upon the Lonely Moor”—The Train: 
Oct. 1856. [N.O. 813-5; revised as “ The 

Aged, Aged Man”). 

“The Three Voices”—(Lewis Carroll)— 
The Train: Nov. 1856. [N.O. 865-77]. 
“The Sailor’s Wife”—(Lewis Carroll)— 
The Train: April 1857. [N.O. 969-71]. 
Letter: Where does the Day Begin?—(A 
Mathematical Tutor, Oxford)—lIl/lustrated 

London News: 18 April 1857. 

“ The Palace of Humbug *—(Lewis Carroll) 
—The Oxford Critic: 29 May 1857. 
[N.O. 810-2]. 

“ Hiawatha’s Photographing "—(Lewis Car- 
roll)}—The Train: Dec. 1857.  [N.O. 
856-60]. 

A Photographer’s Day Out—(Lewis Carroll) 
—South Shields Amateur Magazine, 1860. 
[N.O. 1089-96]. 

Review: Photographic Exhibition—Illus- 
trated Times: 28 Jan. 1860. [Mischmasch, 
etc., 1932]. 

“Faces in the Fire”—All the year round: 
11 Feb. 1860. [N.O. 975-6]. 

“A Sea Dirge "—(Lewis Carroll}—College 
Rhymes: Nov. 1860. [N.O. 854-5]. 

“After Three Days”—Temple Bar: July 
1861. [N.O. 972-4]. 

“The Dream of Fame "—(C.L.D.)}—College 
Rhymes: Nov. 1861. [N.O. 946-9—as 
“ Three Sunsets "’]. 

“Ode to Damon” — (B.B.) — College 
Rhymes: Nov. 1861. [N.O. 901-3]. 

“Those Horrid Hurdy-gurdies "—(B.B.}— 
College Rhymes: Nov. 1861. [N.O. 903]. 

“Only a Woman’s Hair "—(C.L.D.)}—Col- 
lege Rhymes: March 1862. [N.O. 967-9]. 
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““Melancholetta”°—(B.B.)—College Rhymes: 
March 1862. [N.O. 861-3]. 

“ Disillusioned *"—College Rhymes: 
1862. [N.O. 904, as “ My Fancy ”]. 

“Stolen Waters” — (C.L.D.) — College 
Rhymes: June 1862. [N.O. 962-6]. 

“Poeta fit, non nascitur "—(K.)—College 
Rhymes: June 1862. [N.O. 880-3]. 

“Prologue to Vol. IV "—College Rhymes: 
Nov. 1862. 

“The Lang Coortin’”*°—(R.W.G.)—College 


June 


Rhymes: Nov. 1862. [N.O. 887-92]. 

“ Beatrice ” —(C.L.D.) —College Rhymes: 
Nov. 1862. [N.O. 960-2]. 

“The Majesty of Justice °—(R.W.G.)}— 
College Rhymes: March 1863. [N.O. 
905-7]. 

“Size and Tears” —(R.W.G.)— College 
Rhymes: June 1863. [N.O. 884-5]. 

Letter: The New Examination Statute— 


(Charles L. Dodgson)—Morning Post: 4 
March 1864. 
Letter: The Science of Betting—(Charles L. 


Dodgson)—Pall Mall Gazette: 19 Nov. 
1866. 
Letter: The Organisation of Charity— 


(Charles L. Dodgson)—Pall Mall Gazette: 
24 Jan. 1867. 

“ Atalanta in Camden Town "—Punch: 27 
July 1867. [N.O. 885-7]. 

Castle Croquet: A Game for Four Players 
—(Lewis Carroll)—Aunt Judy’s Maga- 
zine: Aug. 1867. [L.C.P.B. 271-4]. 

Bruno’s Revenge—(Lewis Carroll)—Aunt 
Judy's Magazine: Dec. 1867. [Adapted 
in Sylvie and Bruno]. 

Letter: The Woodstock Election—(“ A 
Liberal of the Liberals”)—Oxford Uni- 
versity Herald: 28 Nov. 1868]. 

“Puzzles from Wonderland ”*—(Lewis Car- 
roll)—Aunt Judy’s Magazine: Dec. 1870. 
[N.O. 819-21]. 

Anecdote: Lot’s Wife—Punch: 3 Jan. 1874. 

Letter: Original Research—(Rusticus Ex- 
pectans)—Pall Mall Gazette: 29 Oct. 
1874. 

Letters: 
L. Dodgson)—Pall Mall Gazette: 
Nov. 1874. 

Letter: Vivisection as a Sign of the Times 
—(Lewis Carroll)—Pall Mall Gazette: 
12 Feb. 1875. [Collingwood: 167-71]. 

Some Popular Fallacies about Vivisection— 
(Lewis Carroll)—Fortnightly Review: 1 
June 1875. [N.O. 1189-1201]. 


Architecture in Oxford—(Charles 
a5 


Letter: Natural Science at Oxford—(Charles 
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L. Dodgson)—Paill Mall Gazette: 
1877. [Collingwood—187-9]. 
Letter: Clerical Fellowships—(Charles |. 

Dodgson)—Pall Mall Gazette: 4 June 


1877 
Doublets: a Word-Puzzle—(Lewis Carroll) 
29 March, etc., 1879 


—Vanity Fair: 
[N.O. 1272-80]. 

Problem: Cats and Rats—(Lewis Carroll)— 
Monthly Packet: Feb. 1880 

[A Tangled a far 
Carroll)—Monthly Packet: April 1880, 
[N.O. 983-4]. 

[A Tangled Tale]—II—Mad Mathesis— 
(Lewis Carroll}—Monthly Packet: July 
1880. [N.O. 989-92]. 

[A Tangled Tale]—III—The Dead Reckon- 
ing—(Lewis Carroll}—Monthly Packet: 
Oct. 1880. [N.O. 993-7]. 

Lanrick: A Game for Two Players—(Lewis 
Carroll)—Monthly Packet: Dec. 1880. 

[A Tangled Tale]—IV—Oughts and Crosses 
—(Lewis Carroll}—Monthly Packet: Jan. 
1881. [N.O. 997-1001]. 

[A Tangled Tale]—V—Eligible Apartments 
— (Lewis Carroll) — Monthly Packet: 
April 1881. [N.O. 984-89]. 

Letter: The Purity of Election—(Lewis Car- 
roll)—St. James's Gazette: 4 May 1881. 

Mischmasch: A Game for Two Players— 
(Lewis Carroll)—Monthly Packet: June 
1881. 

Letter: Christ Church Discipline—(Charles 
L. Dodgson)—The Observer: 5 June 1881. 
[Collingwood : 214-6]. 

A Tangled Tale—VI—Her Radiancy— 
(Lewis Carroll)—Monthly Packet: July 
1881. [N.O. 1001-6]. 

Lanrick [final form]—(Lewis Carroll)— 
Monthly Packet: Aug. 1881. [L.C.P.B. 
304-312]. 

Letter: Traitors in the Camp—(Lewis Car- 
roll)—St. James’s Gazette: 30 Dec. 1881. 

Letter: Oxford Responsions—(Charles L. 
Dodgson}—The Guardian: 6 Feb. 1882. 

Letters: Education for the Stage—(Lewis 
Carroll)—St. James’s Gazette: 27 Feb. 
6 March 1882 

Letter: {on Gladstone and the Cloture]— 
(Lewis Carroll)—St. James’s Gazette: 23 
March 1882. 

A Tangled Tale—VII—Petty Cash—(Lewis 
Carroll)—Monthly Packet: April 1882. 
[N.O. 1006-11]. 

Letter: Girls Own Shakespeare—(Lewis 
Carroll)—Monthly Packet: June 1882. 

“ Dreamland ” — (Lewis Carroll) — Aunt 


19 May 
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Judy's Magazine: July 1882. [N.O. 
937-8]. 

Letter: Lawn Tennis Tournaments — 
(Charles L. Dodgson) — St. James's 
Gazette: 12 Aug. 1882. 

Mischmasch [final rules]—(Lewis Carroll) 
—Monthly Packet: Nov. 1882. [N.O. 
1272-3]. 

A Tangled Tale—VIII—A Serpent with 
Corners — (Lewis Carroll) — Monthly 
Packet: Jan. 1883. [N.O. 1014-5]. 

A Tangled Tale—IX—De Omnibus Rebus 
— (Lewis Carroll) — Monthly Packet: 
Aug. 1883. [N.O. 1011-4]. 

Letters: Fallacies of Lawn Tennis Tourna- 
ments—(Charles L. Dodgson)—1, 4, 21 
Aug. 1883. [N.O. 1201-11]. 

Letters: Proportionate Representation— 
(Charles L. Dodgson) — St. James’s 
Gazette: 15, 19, 27 May, 5 June 1884. 

Article: Parliamentary Elections—(Charles 
L. Dodgson)—St. James’s Gazette: 5 July 
1884. [Collingwood 233-6]. 

Letter: [on “The Showerbath”]—St. James’s 
Gazette: 7 Aug. 1884. 

Article: Redistribution—(Charles L. Dodg- 
son)—St. James’s Gazette: 11 Oct. 1884. 

Letter: Redistribution—(Charles L. Dodg- 
son}—St. James's Gazette: 22 Oct. 1884. 
A Tangled Tale—X—Chelsea Buns—(Lewis 
Carroll}—Monthly Packet: Nov. 1884. 
[N.O. 1019-25]. 
letter: Vivisection Vivisected—(Lewis Car- 
- il James's Gazette: 19 March 
1885. 

Article: Who shall offend One of these 
Little Ones—(Lewis Carroll)—St. James’s 
Gazette: 22 July 1885. 

Letter: Hydrophobia Curable—(Lewis Car- 
toll}—St. James’s Gazette: 21 Oct. 1885. 

Letter: Election Gains and Losses— 
(Charles L. Dodgson) — St. James's 
Gazette: 4 Dec. 1885. 

“Alice” on the Stage—(Lewis Carroll)}— 
The Theatre: April 1887. [L.C.P.B. 
163-174]. 

Letter: Children in Theatres—(Lewis Carroll) 
—St. James's Gazette: 19 July 1887. 
[Collingwood quotes from, 180-1]. 

letter: Tristan d’Acunha—(Charles L. 
en) —Si. James's Gazette: 10 April 


The Stage and the Spirit of Reverence— 
(Lewis Carroll)—The Theatre: June 1888. 
[L.C.P.B. 175-95]. 

“A Lesson in Latin”—(Lewis Carroll)— 


—The Jabberwock (Boston, U.S.A.]: June 
1888. [N.O. 976]. 

Letter: Telephone Messages—(Lewis Car- 
roll)—St. James's Gazette: 17 Jan. 1889. 

Letter: Mrs. Fawcett and the Stage Children 
—(Lewis Carroll)—St. James's Gazette: 
20 July 1889. 

Letter: Stage Children—(Lewis Carroll}— 
The Sunday Times: 4 Aug. 1889. [Also 
in The Theatre: Sept. 1889]. 

Letter: Sylvie and Bruno—(Lewis Carroll) 
—St. James's Gazette: 10 Jan. 1890. 

Letter: On  Fasting—(Lewis Carroll)— 
—St. James's Gazette: 10 April 1890. 

Letter: The Eight Hour Movement—(Lewis 
Carroll)}—The Standard: 18 Aug. 1890. 
[Collingwood: 293]. 

Letter: The Oxford Scandal—(Charles L. 
Dodgson)—St. James’s Gazette: 6 Dec. 
1890. 

Syzygies: a Word Puzzle—(Lewis Carroll) 
—The Lady: 23 July [et seq.] 1891. 
{[L.C.P.B. 289-303]. 

Advertisement: Through the Looking Glass 
{re 60th thousand]—The Times: 2 Dec. 
1893. 

Advertisement: (Ditto) [with rules for Co- 
operative Backgammon]—The Times: 6 
March 1894. 

A Logical Paradox—(Lewis Carroll)}— 
Mind: July 1894. [L.C.P.B. 312-6]. 
What the Tortoise said to Achilles—(Lewis 
Carroll)—Mind: Dec. 1894. [N.O. 1225]. 
An Address to Children—(Lewis Carroll)— 
St. Mary Magdalen Church Magazine 
{St. | Leonards-on-Sea]: Oct. 1897. 

{L.C.P.B. 340-4]. 


ROGER LANCELYN GREEN. 


MUSK AND AMBER 
(Continued from page 72) 


N early times Europe and the countries 

bordering on the Mediterranean obtained 
most of their ambergris from the north-west 
coast of Africa. A noted source was the 
mouth of the Senegal where the frequency 
with which it was found led to the belief that 
in those waters there was an island of amber- 
gris. From there it was traded, not up the 
coast but inland, to Audoghast, an important 
desert market lying midway between the 
coast and Timbuktu. There, in the tenth 
century, it was regularly bought by mer- 
chants from Tunis and Kairwan who carried 
it back across the Sahara on their camels, 
together with the gold dust which was the 
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life-blood of the Saharan trade of those days. 

There was a still more famous source of 
ambergris on that part of the African coast. 
It was the little port of Massa, the ancient 
Temest, in the extreme south of the country 
we now call Morocco. “Here,” wrote Leo 
Africanus in the sixteenth century, “ may 
you find upon the sea-shore great store of 
amber, which the Portugal and Fezzan 
merchants fetch from there for a very mean 
price: for they scarcely pay a ducat for a 
whole ounce of most choice and excellent 
amber.” The frequency with which amber- 
gris was found here is explained by Leo. It 
was usual, he tells us, for the people of 
Massa “to see whales of a huge and 
monstrous bigness cast up dead upon their 
shore, which by reason of their hugeness and 
strange deformity, may terrify and astonish 
the beholders . . . I myself saw a mighty 
whale cast up.” Until the close of the nine- 
teenth century it was no uncommon thing 
for sperm whales to be stranded on this 
shore, perhaps, as Leo suggested, as the 
result of being dashed against some offshore 
rocks. Leo mentions a mosque with rafters 
and beams of whales’ bones and a tradition 
that Jonah, a Moslem as well as a Mosaic 
prophet, “ was cast forth by the whale upon 
the shore of Massa.” That tradition, 
according to the Guide Bleu, still survives 
at Massa. 

From the time when Vasco da Gama 
rounded the Cape and reported ambergris 
in the markets of Calicut, the Indian Ocean 
became the western world’s chief source of 
supply, as no doubt it had long been of 
India and the countries of the Near and 
Middle East. The Portuguese governor of 
Mozambique could rely on accumulating 
during his three years of office a fortune in 
ambergris alone which could be further 
swelled with gold and ivory. The leaders 
of the early voyages of the East India Com- 
pany were ordered to keep a careful look- 
out for ambergris which was rated as not 
less important than diamonds, pearls and 
bezoar stones. Their attention was 
especially directed to Mozambique, Mada- 
gascar and Malindi as likely sources of 
supply. William Keeling’s commission, 
dated 1606, commended to his attention the 
island of Socotra where “it is said there is 
great stoore of amber greece and other good 
things whereof we pray you to take notice.” 
In the seventeenth century John Fryer 
found that Johanna, one of the Comores 
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group, was “destitute of asses, mules and 
horses, but that want (was) compensated by 
a rich commodity, ambergris, for which the 
Arabian is the greatest merchant and 
sharer.” 

But finds were by no means confined to 
the African side of the Indian Ocean. An 
important source was the Maldive Islands 
where the sultan claimed, and still claims, 
all ambergris found on his shores. This 
right, similar to the right of the British 
Crown to jetsam, flotsam and ligan under 
English common law, seems to have been 
exercised by most of the native rulers in 
and around the Indian Ocean.** In some 
cases decapitation was the penalty for con- 
cealing a find. In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century Frangois Legaut’s expedition 
was brought to ruin at Rodriguez by his 
failure to recognise a piece of ambergris 
when he saw it and his consequent omission 
to hand it over to the sultan. 

There was no commercial whaling until 
the sixteenth century and it was probably 
much later that any whalers were adven- 
turous enough to tackle sperm whales big 
enough to have any ambergris in them. Up 
to then the world’s supply of ambergris 
came from chance finds on the shore and 
the rare stranded carcass. That it was 
usually found beside the sea and 
occasionally in a dead whale, and varied 
so enormously in appearance, was very 
bewildering to man and gave rise to many 
strange theories regarding its origin. In the 
tenth century Masudi, whose claim to ency- 
clopaedic knowledge was no hollow boast, 
had a lot to say about ambergris and its 
origin. In his view it was a product of the 
sea bottom where it grew like fungi and in 
similar variety. It might be washed ashore 
or eaten by a whale which would vomit it 


up or be killed by it. Some, whose experi- | 


ence had perhaps been limited to the in- 
ferior sticky black ambergris, thought that 
it welled up from the sea bottom like bitu- 
men. Leo Africanus shared the view of 
others that it was “made of whale’s dung, 
and (as others suppose) of the sperma of 
seed, which being consolidate and hardened 
by the sea, is cast upon the next shore. 
None of these theories, however, accounte 
for the presence of the beaks of the squid 
which were almost invariably found in It 
Their similarity to the beaks of birds, 


‘On the coast of British East Africa ambergris 
is still a Crown monopoly. 
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notably the parrot, gave rise to a theory, 
which won wide acceptance in the East, that 
birds had a hand in its making. This was 
first recorded by Garcia da Orta who 
rejected it, as well as a suggestion that it 
was the foam of a whale, in favour of the 
old theory that it welled up from the sea- 
bottom. Barbosa, writing of the Maldive 
Islands in the same century, tells us that the 
natives believed “it to be the dung of birds, 
and they say that in this archipelago .. . 
there are certain great fowls which alight on 
the cliffs and rocks of the sea, and there 
drop this ambergris, where it is tanned and 
softened by the wind, the sun, and the rain, 
and pieces both great and small are torn 
by storms and tempests and fall into the 
sea until they are found or washed up on the 
strands or swallowed by whales.” The idea 
that there were islands of ambergris was not 
confined to the Senegal region. It was a 
belief quite widely held in the East. Only 
within living memory, and perhaps only just 
in time, were all these theories, and many 
others, finally disproved and the many 
doubts resolved. 

Before the eighteenth century the sperm 
whale was seldom the quarry of whalers. 
The chance capture of an offshore sperm 
by Americans in 1712 was the beginning of 
the relentless persecution of the species. Up 
til the eighteenth century, therefore, the 
world’s supply of ambergris was almost 
wholly dependent on chance finds on the 
seashore which were usually quite small 
pieces. In 1617 servants of the East India 
Company considered the discovery of 3 or 
4 ounces in a captured Portuguese ship 
worth recording. The “ great piece” which 
brought disaster to Legaut in Rodriguez 
weighed 6 pounds. The largest piece ever 
seen by Garcia da Orta in India weighed 
15 pounds,’’ but he had been told “ that 
there are much larger pieces in Ethiopia.” 
Tavernier referred admiringly to two pieces 
weighing 33 and 42 pounds. Captain John 
Smith of Virginia recorded the finding in 
Bermuda of “the greatest piece of amber- 
gris (that) ever was seen or heard of in one 
lump.” It weighed 80 pounds, certainly un- 


"Elsewhere he states that in 1555 he found 
beyond Cape Comorin a lump of black ambergris 
Weighing nearly 30 quintals, or about 3,000 pounds! 
This fantastic story, which Linschoten repeats with- 
out acknowledging its source, may be due to faulty 
translation, for it is both manifestly untrue and in 
= with what Garcia wrote only a page or two 
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usually large. On the other hand, in 1693 
the Dutch gave to the king of Tidore, one 
of the Moluccas, a piece weighing 182 
pounds. This very big lump almost cer- 
tainly, but not necessarily, was found in a 
stranded carcass. From these records it is 
apparent that pieces weighing more than a 
few pounds were considered exceptional. 

History records one lump of ambergris 
which circumstantial evidence suggests must 
have been of unusual size. At the end of 
the tenth century Hakam II, the Omayyad 
caliph of Cordova, resolved to extend his 
African dominions and began by picking 
a quarrel with Hassan ibn Kennum, the 
Idrisid ruler of Tangier. According to the 
Berber historian Ibn Khaldun, the caliph 
demanded the surrender of a lump of amber- 
gris which Hassan customarily used as a 
stool against which to recline. Hassan 
refused and eventually found himself a 
prisoner in Cordova. When we recall that 
all this to-do was in a part of the world 
where ambergris was probably commoner 
than anywhere else it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that Hassan’s stool was a 
classic lump. 

Although nearly all the really big finds of 
ambergris have been products of the whaling 
industry, before the numbers of sperm 
whales were seriously reduced ambergris 
was very much more common than it has 
been for the last hundred years. The con- 
stant references to it in the narratives of 
the great seamen who opened up and 
developed European trade with the East and 
the frequency with which it figured in the 
sale catalogues of the East India Company 
leave no room for doubt that from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries it was 
by no means a rare, or even unusual, article 
of trade in the East. This is further con- 
firmed by the extent to which it was used 
throughout a great part of Asia and Europe. 
The comparative frequency with which it 
was found is, however, no gauge of its 
quantity. All through this period ambergris 
was eagerly sought and very high prices 
were paid for it. A very little, therefore, 
had to go a long way. From the surprise 
which, by whaling standards, comparatively 
small finds caused it is evident that, as one 
would expect, the trade was chiefly in very 
small pieces. Even when the oceans teemed 
with sperm whales ambergris was never 


abundant. E. W. Bovit. 
(To be continued) 
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MASEFIELD’S ‘ DAUBER’ AND 
FALCONER’S ‘ SHIPWRECK ’ 


UCH of the rime royal in John 
Masefield’s popular sea poem Dauber 
(1912) contains nautical terminology which 
is explained in a glossary. Masefield’s poem 
thus has something in common with The 
Shipwreck which William Falconer (1732- 
1769) published in 1762 in three cantos and 
twice revised (1764; 1769).  Falconer’s 
couplets are loaded with nautical terms per- 
taining to the operation of a sailing vessel 
and similarly glossed in notes that sometimes 
threaten to crowd the verses off the page.’ 
Masefield has drawn on Falconer’s poem in 
the lines in Dauber in which the Mate cele- 
brates the successful passage around Cape 
Horn: “In waltzes with the cabin cat he 
tripped,/Singing in tenor clear that he was 
pipped—/that * he who strove the tempest to 
disarm,/Must never first embrail the lee 
yardarm.’’” This is the advice which Cap- 
tain Albert in Falconer’s poem gives to his 
first mate as the storm rises that eventually 
sinks their ship. The verses are included 
in a selection of 131 lines from The Ship- 
wreck which Masefield reprints with 
Falconer’s own nautical notes in the early 
anthology A Sea Garland under the head- 
ing, “ Shortening Sail.”* In his introduction 
to this anthology Masefield remarks: ‘“ We 
have poems fof the sea], such as Donne’s 
‘Storm’ and ‘Calm,’ expressing its horrors 
and its desolation; and later we have poems, 
like Falconer’s ‘Shipwreck,’ expressing its 
force and fury. These, in their way, are 
excellent, but they are not exhaustive. They 
recognise and make significant the grimmest 
aspects, and only those, of the sea, and of 
the life of its followers. In this they are 
not singular. In their loathing of the waters 
and of sea life they resemble most early 
English sea poetry.”* To Falconer, adds 
‘In a review of Dauber, ‘‘ Mr. Masefield’s New 
Poem,” Spectator, CX (1913), 930, the criticism is 
made that “‘ sometimes . . . the nautical technicali- 
ties bring it [Masefield’s verse] perilously near 
prose.” @ same complaint was made more than 
once about Falconer’s poem. 
? John Masefield, —" 
(New York, 1935), p 


Part VI, in Poems 


* John Masefield, * a. Garland (New York, 
1906), PP: 154-158. The lines reprinted are from 
the 3rd edition of The Shipwreck, Canto ii, vs. 
233-363. The same passage with the same heading 
but 34 additional verses is included in the selec- 
tions from The Shipwreck in The Eternal Sea, a 
recent anthology, edited W. M. Williamson (New 
York, 1946), pp. 1-96. 

“A Sea Cat and, p. vii. 
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Masefield, 
deadly.””* 

Masefield’s Mate is substantially quoting 
Falconer’s third edition (1769): “ And he 
who strives the tempest to disarm,/Will 
never first embrail the lee yard-arm.” 
(Canto ii, vs. 302-303.) In Falconer’s first 
edition (1762) the couplet is as follows: 
“Who wou’'d secure, with Art, the flutt’ring 
sail,/Should never first, the lee-yard-arm 
embrail:” (Canto ii, vs. 128-129.) The 
reading of the second edition is identical 
with that of the first. (Canto ii, vs. 185-186.) 
Dauber also was revised after its original 
appearance in The English Review XII (Oct. 
1912), 337-389, where the Mate’s lines fall 
in Part V, page 377.° The quotation is un- 
changed in the numerous book versions of 
the poem, in which it always appears in 


Part VI.’ Gorpon W. CoucHMan. 


Moravian College for Women, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


5 Ibid., p. viii. Milton Bronner in ‘‘ John Mase- 
field, Seaman-Author,” Bookman (New York) 
XXXIII (1911), 585, remarks that Masefield writes 
of the sea from the point of view of the sailors 
themselves, rather than their officers, a claim sub- 
stantiated ent Masefield himself in Salt-Water 

alco 


the sea “was dangerous and 


a # ner also writes with the sailor in 
min 

* See George H. Clarke, ‘* John poones: Poet 
Laureate,” Dalhousie Review, XII (1932), 44: “So 


far as I know, no other poem of Mr. Masefield’s 
has been subjected to such close and patient re- 
vision. . . [Mr. Masefield] has given us two 
strikingly differentiated wens of the same work.’ 

* Charles H. Simmons’ A Bibliography of John 
Masefield (New York, 1930) lists the first edition of 
Dauber (Nov. 1912) plus three reprintings. I have 
compared four other reprintings, including that 
in the 1935 edition of the Poems. 


SWINBURNE’S POEM “ LOVE” A 
TRANSLATION FROM VICTOR 
HUGO 


N Two Knights and Other Poems, pub- 

lished posthumously in 1918, and again 
in the Bonchurch Edition of Swinburne’ 
works appears this lyric, “ Love.” 


What boots us to have heard 
All woodland birds rejoice? 
The tenderest-throated bird 
Sings in thy voice. 
Let God a r by ni 
Or hide His starry skies! 
The star of clearest light 
Shines in thine eyes. 


Let April wake anew 
His world of flowers that start! 
The flower of heavenliest hue 
Blows in thine heart. 
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This bird of burning fire, 
This day-star from above, 
This flower of heart's desire, 
Its name is Love." 
Obviously this is a translation of the song 
in Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas, which reads: 
A quoi bon entendre 
Les oiseaux des bois? 
L’oiseau le plus tendre 
Chante dans ta voix. 


Que Dieu montre ou voile 
Les asires des cieux! 

La plus pure étoile 

Brille dans tes yeux. 


Qu’ Avril renouvelle 
Le jardin en fleur! 

La fleur la plus belle 
Fleurit dans ton coeur. 


Cet oiseau de flamme, 
Cet astre du jour, 
Cette fleur de l’ame, 
S'appelle l’Amour.’ 
One more item is thus added to the literary 
links between Swinburne and his hero, 


Victor Hugo. RuTH Marie Faurot. 


‘The Complete Works of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, edited by Sir Edmund Gosse and Thomas 
James Wise (London, 1925), II, 59. 

*Oeuvres Complétes de Victor Hugo, Edition 
définitive (Paris, Edition Hetzel-Quantin, L. Hébert, 
Librairie, n.d.), Drame IV, 132. 


THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS ” 


THE Life of Thomas Hughes by E. C. 

Mack and W. H. G. Armytage, like 
other biographies by Americans which I have 
read, I have found disappointing. It has 
however sent me to an old treasure chest 
where has been kept for long years a letter 
from Thomas Hughes in company with a 
well thumbed and now much tattered copy 
of “Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” It is given 
below, together with a newspaper paragraph 
about Thomas Hughes. 

AN OLD Boy. 


County Court Offices, 
Ashton under Lyne. 
12th February 1891. 
Dear Madam, 

Pray. excuse the delay of some days in 
answering your letter as I have been very 
busy and am now writing from one of my 
Courts during a short interval. 

I can scarcely answer your question as 
‘0 how my school book was written for I 
really forget whether the beginning was 
written first. It took me all a long vacation, 


more than thirty years ago, is all that I 
remember at all clearly. Yes—it is a fact 
that I was a good deal annoyed by the con- 
fident way in which the characters were 
identified; Arthur was this school fellow of 
mine, East another, and so on, and so when 
I was persuaded to take the hero on to 
Oxford I changed his friends. You agree 
with most readers, I fancy, that it was a 
change for the worse. 

Yes—most of the “incidents really 
happened,” or I should I should rather say 
that incidents happened on which those in 
the story are founded. I took pains to 
modify them so that they could not be ear- 
marked, so that I should answer—No, they 
did not really happen. 

No apology was needed for your letter. 

Very truly yours 
Thos. Hughes. 
PS. 

On reading your letter again I see I 
have made a mistake in the sex and age of 
my correspondent, but have no time to re- 
write as I must go into Court. I daresay 
this will serve your purpose however and 
give you a joke against me into the bargain 
to which you are quite welcome. 


The following account, headed “ Judge 
Hughes and the dog,” appeared in a Man- 
chester paper in December 1887: 

At Crewe County Court on Wednesday, 
before his Honour Judge Hughes, a draper 
of Crewe claimed from an engine driver, five 
guineas, the value of a fox terrier. The 
plaintiff called a witness who bred the dog 
and another who trained it for him, and 
said that when the dog was accompanying 
him home the defendant came up and 
claimed it as his, taking the dog from him. 
The defendant said he bred the dog. The 
dog was brought into court, and as the evi- 
dence was somewhat conflicting his Honour 
towards the end of the case had the animal 
placed alongside of himself on the bench, 
and the plaintiff went to the far end of the 
court and called out “Sam, Sam.” The 
animal had not been in plaintiff's possession 
for some time, but no sooner did it hear the 
voice than it left its place and found its way 
through the crowded court to the plaintiff 
and began to gambol around him. The 
Judge said he believed the dog belonged 
to the plaintiff, and gave a verdict requiring 
the defendant to pay three guineas or return 
the dog. The case created considerable 
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amusement in court, the public seeming well 
satisfied with the judge’s way of settling the 
dispute. 


A HARDY-HOUSMAN PARALLEL 


ig has long been observed that “ compari- 

son suggests itself between Hardy and 
Housman. Both poets are ironists, and both 
use principally . ‘regional’ material; 
respectively, life on all social levels in the 
rural counties of Wessex, and the humbier 
life of the farmer boy and soldier of the 
Queen, the Shropshire Lad.”? Mr. John C. 
Ransom has suggested a number of such 
comparisons.” Hardy and Housman were 
more keenly aware of the frustrations and 
the ironies of life than of its beauties and 
its satisfactions, and each reflects a fatalism 
in a concise, economical style that is at the 
same time briskly rhythmical. Yet neither 
one seems hopelessly pessimistic. Hardy’s 
philosophy is at least in part melioristic, 
and Housman certainly respects the nobility 
of man in his struggle against frustration and 
disappointment. 

Among the comparisons that have been 
noted in the poetry of these two men, one 
of the most striking has been overlooked, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain. Per- 
haps it has been overlooked because the 
parallel is obvious, and yet I feel that the 
comparison is worthy of note. I am speak- 
ing of the similarity between Housman’s 
“Is My Team Plowing?” and Hardy’s “ Ah, 
Are You Digging on My Grave?” Nor do I 
think the similarity is accidental. Both poets 
expressed an interest in the poetry of the 
other. In a letter to one Monsieur Pollet, 
dated February 5, 1933, Housman admitted : 
“For Hardy I felt affection, and high 
admiration for some of his novels and a few 
of his poems.”* And, more significantly, 
Housman made the following observation 
to Houston Martin in a letter dated March 
28, 1933: “I could not say that I have a 
favourite among my poems. Thomas 
Hardy’s was no. xxvii in A Shropshire Lad, 
and I think it may be the best, though it is 
not the most perfect.”* Interestingly enough, 
no. xxvii in A Shropshire Lad is the poem, 

*J. C. Ransom, ** Honey and Gall,” The Southern 
Review, VI (1940), p. 6. 

* Ibid., pp. 6-11. 

* Quoted in Grant Richards, Housman: 1897- 
1936 (London, 1941), p. 271. 

*Houston Martin, ‘ With Letters from Hous- 
~_™ Yale Review, XXVI (December, 1936), 
p. 
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“Is My Team Plowing?” This, then, was 
Hardy’s favourite among Housman’s poems, 

Both poems begin with a question, and ip 
each, four question are asked and four 
answers are given. In Housman’s poem of 
eight four-lined stanzas, rhyming abcb, the 
questions are asked in the odd-numbered 
stanzas and the answer are given in the even. 
numbered stanzas. Hardy’s poem consists 
of six stanzas of six lines each, rhyming 
abcccb, the questions and answers being 
given in the first four stanzas, the remaining 
two stanzas being an expansion of the fourth 
question and answer. 

Both poems are concerned with what R. P. 
Blackmur, in an analysis of some of Hardy's 
shorter poems, has called Hardy's “triple 
obsession with death, memory, and time,” 
plus the irony of love and fidelity. In each 
poem we find a speaker from the spirit world 
—in Housman’s poem that of a man and in 
Hardy’s that of a woman—attempting to 
communicate with the world of reality to 
find out whether or not through the passage 
of time each has been remembered by those 
left behind. Both poems are structurally 
projected on a question-answer basis, the 
spirit of the dead man in Housman’s poem 
unknowingly directing his questions to and 
receiving replies from his best friend, and 
the spirit in Hardy’s poem being answered 
by her “ little dog, who still lives near.” 

The speaker in “Is My Team Plowing?” 
in a series of questions seemingly ordered 
on the principle of the general to the par- 
ticular, or the more impersonal to the per- 
sonal, begins with two questions concerning 
the environment that he has had to give up 
through death. He inquires first about his 
work, wondering if his team is still plowing, 
and then he asks if football is still pursued 
“along the river shore.” In each case, the 
answer is in the affirmative. Nothing has 
changed, he is told; he is not missed. But 
then the spirit asks two personal questions. 
He wonders if his girl is still sorrowing over 
her loss of him. The answer, a still more 
definite blow to the spirit’s ego, and a sure 
indication of the fickleness of love and 
fidelity, is that his girl is “ well contented. 
She has long since given up weeping for him. 
The final question adds a caustic, ironic twist 
to the already dismal picture of one who has 
been totally forgotten by the world. The 
spirit asks if his best friend still mourns 


*“ The Shorter Poems of Thomas Hardy,” The 
Southern Review, op. cit., p. 
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him or if he has recovered from the grief he 
supposedly felt at the passing of his friend: 

Yes, lad, I lie easy, 

I lie as lads would choose ; 

I cheer a dead man’s sweetheart— 

Never ask me whose. 

This is the final ironic blow; this completes 
the picture of despair. 

The speaker in “ Ah, Are You Digging 
on My Grave?” is likewise concerned about 
being remembered by the world. In a series 
of questions ordered on the principle of a 
descending scale of importance, she is 
curious to know who is digging on her grave. 
|s it ‘my loved one?—planting rue?” The 
answer, in the negative, is that yesterday he 
left to marry another woman, “one of the 
brightest wealth has bred.” Then, is it “ my 
nearest dearest kin?” Again, a negative 
answer, for her relatives feel there’s little use 
in planting flowers on her grave. After all, 
such a gesture will do little to release the 
spirit from the grip of Death. Is it “my 
enemy, prodding sly?” she asks. Nonsense! 
Her enemy (perhaps a rival in love) has for- 
gotten her hatred, now that the object of her 
venom is out of the way. “Then, who is 
digging on my grave?” 

0 it is I, my mistress dear, 

Your little dog, who still lives near. 

At once the spirit realizes that she should 
have remembered the unfaltering fidelity of 
man’s best friend: ‘* Why flashed it not on 
me/That one true heart was left behind!” 
But again she is mistaken. Her dog is simply 
burying a bone 

in case 

Ishould be hungry near this spot 

When passing on my daily trot. 

The dog apologizes for not having remem- 
bered that this was the grave of his mistress. 

Each poem, then, presents a dismaying 
picture of unconcern and infidelity. The 
world has forgotten these two. Nothing has 
changed, now that they are gone; they are 
not missed by loved ones dearest to them, by 
friend or enemy, or by household pets. The 
everyday world of work and play goes on its 
way, undisturbed, unchanged and _ un- 
impressed. The idea of the fixedness of love 
that “alters not . . . but bears it out even to 
the edge of doom” is a myth, and the 
validity of friendship a sham. 

It would appear that Hardy had Hous- 
man’s poem in mind when he wrote “ Ah, 
Are You Digging on My Grave?” 

(Dr.) C. HOBART EDGREN. 

Elmhurst College, Illinois. 
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‘OED’ AND ‘ DAE’: SOME 
COMPARISONS 


WORKING on a study of the Naming- 

Process as illustrated in the history of 
the names of Canadian fresh-water fishes 
(of which there are 203 species with ver- 
nacular names’) I note 16 Earliest Names 
and 1 equal-Earliest which are given in 
OED, but not in DAE,’ and a further 6 
Earliest Names for which DAE’s earliest 
quotations are of later date than those 
already given by OED. They may be set 
out in chronological order as follows: 


Information contained in this list (from left 
to right) 


(a) Chronological Period. 

I. 1588-1663. 

II. 1663-1738. 
Ill. 1739-1813. 
IV. 1814-1888. 

V. 1889-1944. 
(b) Earliest Name. 
(c) Geographical Range. 

E. Eastern (Atlantic Coast and Interior 
to Rockies). 

C. Central (Alleghenies to Rockies, Lat. 
37° 30’ N. to 60° N.). 

A. Arctic. 

W. Western (Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mtn. Slopes). 

N. Northern Species 
south of the 45th paral.). 

S. Southern Species (extending south of 
the 45th parallel). 

CAN. Exclusively Canadian or Cana- 
dian-Alaskan Species. 
(d) Historical Group. 

=: Original British-Isles 
species. 

x: BI name extended to the Genus 

Tr: BI name transferred to a non-allied 
species. 

Am a: Name adopted from a N. Ameri- 
can language. 

Am or: Name originated by English- 
speaking inhabs. of N. Amer. 

Q: Qualified name. 
(e) Date of Earliest Name. 
(f) Source. 
(g) British or American Source. 


(not extending 


name and 


* Halkett, Andrew: Check List of the Fishes of 
. . . Canada and Newfoundland. Ottawa, 1913. 

?The Oxford English Dictionary (1884-1921) and 
the Chicago-Oxford Dictionary of American 
English (1936-1944). 
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I 
Names given in OED, but 
omitted in DAE 


17 Earliest 


I. nil. 

i . oa, 
III. Tittymeg.° E.N. Am a. 1748 Ellis, 
Hudson's Bay. Br. 
Nerka. W.N. Am a. 1764 Grieve, 
Kamchatka. Br. 
Mathoy. E. Am a. 1768 Wales in 
Phil. Trans. Br. 
(= Mathemeg. 1787 Pennant, Arctic 
Zool. Br.) 
Sturgeon. E. x. 1772 Forster in Phil. 
Trans. Br. 
Gwyniad. A. CAN. x. 1772 Forster 
in Phil. Tr. Br. 
Namapeth. E. Am a. 1787 Pennant, 
Arctic Zool. Br. 
Goldfish. E.S. =. 1791 W. Bartram, 
Carolina. Br. 
IV. Roundfish, E.N. Am _ or. 1836 
Richardson, Fauna Bor.-Am. Br. 
Red-bellied Shiner. C. Q. 1839 Kirt- 
land, Ohio Fishes. Am. 
Spotted Shiner. C.S. Q. 1839 Kirt- 
land, Ohio Fishes. Am. 
Garpike. C. Am or. 1849 Zoologist. Br. 
Prickly Bullhead. W.N. Q. 1864 
Webster. Am. 
Redfin. E.S. x. 1877 Jordan. Am. 
Spotted Sunfish CS. Q. = 1883 
Harper's Mag. Am. 
V. Sea Bass. W. Q. 1891 Century 
Dic. Am. 
Quananiche. E. CAN. Ama. 1896 
E.D.I. Chambers. Br. 
Chisel-mouth. W.N. Am or. 1896 
Jordan & Evermann. Am. 


II 

6 Earliest Names for which DAE’s earliest 
quotations are later than those already given 

by OED 
I. Tench. E. x. 1635 Sir T. Herbert, 
Trav.: The rest are Breame, Tench, 
Trowte, . . . Cavalloes. (qu. s.v. 
Cavallo = Stizostedion; referred to 
by DAE in braces: {1634} (sic). Br. 
DAE 1637 Morton, New Canaan. Am. 
II. Black Perch. E. 1685 Penn, 
Further Acc. Penn.: There is the Cat- 


fish or Flathead, . . . Perch, black 
and white, Smelt, Sunfish. (s.v. Sun- 
fish). Br. 


* Parallel name with Whitefish, below, list II. 
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DAE 1780 Fleming, Trav. Am. Col. Br. 
White Perch. E. Q. 1685 Penn (as 
above). Br. 
DAE 1775 Burnaby, Trav. Br. 
III. Whitefish, E.N. Tr. 1748 i 
Hudson's Bay: Called by the French 
White Fish, but by the Indians and 
English Titymagg. (q.v. s.v. Titty. 
meg, which is not given by DAE.) Br. 
DAE 1840 S.Litt. Messenger. Am. 
Ulken (Oolachan). W.N. Ama. 1807 
Lewis & Clark, Jrnl. [Gass]: ... 
some of the small fish which they 
called Ulken. Am. 
DAE 1836 Richardson, Fauna Bor- 
Amer.: The Indian name of the fish 
is Oulachan. (qu. s.v. Eulachon.) Br. 
IV. Red Minnow. E. 1820 [Rafinesque] 
in Smithson. Collec.: Red Minny, 
Rutilus ? ruber. Am. 
DAE 1890 Century Dic. Am. 


There are, on the other hand, 24 Earliest 
Names for which DAE gives the same 
earliest reference as OED, 14 for which 
DAE gives an earlier reference than OED’s, 
and 59 for which it gives the only one. Of 
the remainder, 45 are deduced from the 
Technical Names with which they are coin- 
cident, and 39 are recorded by Jordan & 
Evermann in 1896, with no indication as 
to date. 

There is some evidence pointing to DAE’ 
slighting of Canadian names. E.g. Cavallo 
= Pike-Perch, Stizostedion, 1634 as above 
put in {} by DAE as the earliest occurrence 
of the name in non-American English. Its 
own earliest quotation for it as = Pike- 
Perch, in the form crevallé or carvalho, s.. 
Jack, is 1890 Outing, U.S. Or Roundfish, 
the earliest name of the Round, or Menomi- 
nee, Whitefish, conferred by Richardson's 
voyageurs (1836 Fauna Bor-Amer. III. 204), 
but passed over by DAE, although Richard- 
son was the first to describe the species. Or 
Squawfish, Ptychocheilus, where Lees and 
Clutterbuck’s mention in their 1888 British 
Columbia is merely braced as { 1888 in 
Canada} by DAE, while 1896 Jordan & 
Evermann is given as the earliest reference. 
All these three are treated by OED. The 
deduction suggests itself that ‘ American 
English is narrowly interpreted by the 
editors of DAE.—Yet they do cite Richard- 
son on occasion, as we have just seen i 
connexion with Ulken. 
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Analyses 


of the above groups I and II 


together have accordingly been made in 
order to find characteristics of these 23 
names or sources which might explain their 
deliberate omission by DAE. They result 


as follows: 
Chronological, Pe 4 
75-year Period mi 2 
lll: 9 
IV: 8 
Vid 2 
Geographical, Eastern : 13 
Range Central : 4 
Arctic : 1 
Western : 5 23 
Historical, a 
Group x: 46 
a 4 
Ama: 6 
Am or: 39 
Q: 8 23 
Sources British : 14 
American : 9 23 





The outstanding percentages in each of 
these divisions as compared with the total 
of 119 dictionary-quoted names are then as 


follows : 
*ia ae 
Period: 1739-1813 39 21 
1814-1888 35 50 
Range: Eastern =: ee 
Central 17 31 
Western 22 13 
Historical: BI names re-used 26 34 


Sources: 


N. American names 39 30 
Qualified names a 
British 61 35 
American 39 65 


From this it appears that our group of 
23 ‘slighted’ names differs from the whole 
group of 119 Earliest Names quoted by one 


or other of 
Period : 
Range : 


History : 
Sources : 


the Dictionaries as follows: 

More of III and less of IV. 

More of Western and less of 
Central. 

More of N. Amer. and less BI. 

More British and fewer Amer. 


The proportion of adopted American- 
Indian names in the “23” group, viz. 6, 
or one-quarter, is, indeed, striking. But only 
one (Ouananiche) denotes a species peculiar 
to Canada, and DAE does give 9 other 


American-Indian names in common use, 
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Canadian-Arctic 


including Oquassa, a 
species. 

It is, then, difficult to find any principle 
justifying the omission of the 23, and we 
are reduced to the rather unsatisfactory 
conclusion that they have all been passed 
over by DAE inadvertently. 


B. W. A. MASSEY. 


THE DATE OF EMILY LAWLESS’ 
*GRANIA’ 


[N error, the short unsigned article on 

Emily Lawless in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (14th ed.) gives 1902 as the pub- 
lication date of her novel Grania, a story 
of the Aran Islands. However, the actual 
date was 1892, as The Cambridge History of 
English Literature (xiv, 569) and The 
English Catalogue of Books (1890-1897) 
both verify. 

The error is evidently a misprint, as a 
fragment of the original lineation in the 
article (Ency. Brit., xiii, 783b) illustrates: 


5 ... Grania (1902)... 
... With the Wild Geese (1902)... 
The date 1902 wrongly assigned to 


Grania in line 5 of the article is obviously 
a duplication of the date that lies directly 


beneath it. Cresap S. WATSON. 
Louisiana State University. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER IN THE 
GIPSY OR ROMANY LANGUAGE 
(12 S. viii. 250, 297, 316) 


DEva amaro, savo sal pro nebos, mek 
atchel svato tro nav, mek avel tri 
pkhuv, mek avel tro kamlipen, sar pro 
nebos avka pre pkhuv, maro amaro 
sakod’ive-seskro de amenge tkh’ada d’ives, 
tkhe otpust’n amenge amare bini sar amen 
otpust’inas amare binengre manushenge, tkhe 
malidja amen andro djungale bini, tchak 
amen vikhranin savOre binendar. Amen. 
The idiom, used in this translation, is the 
dialect of the Gipsies of Prievidza, Slovakia. 
Some particular expressions belonging to 
this dialect are o nebos /from the Slovakian 
nebe = heaven/; svato /from Slovakian 
svaty = holy/; otpust’in | from the Slovak- 
ian odpustit = to forgive/; o binos /from 
the Hungarian bin = the sin/; and 


vikhranin /from the Slovakian ochrdnit = 
O. F. BABLER. 


to deliver/. 








Readers’ Queries 





ASSISTANT TO PURCHAS. — The 

identity is desired of one Cooke, un- 
noticed helper to the editor of Elizabethan 
voyages Samuel Purchas. Writing from 
India in Coriate Traveller for the English 
Wits, 1616 (sig. G3v), Thomas Coryate 
desires to be commended to Purchas and to 
“his tapactdtns Maister Cook .. . that 
. . . gaue me a description of Constanti- 
nople.” Presumably he is the A. Cook who, 
with Samuel Purchas [the younger], has 
verses before John Levett’s Ordering of 
Bees, 1634. Probably he is the A.C. who 
edited Purchas’ rare sermon, The Kings 
Towre, 1623; in the foreword Purchas terms 
him “ my old friend Master A. C.” 


F. B. WILLIAMS, JR. 
Georgetown University. 


MARK ALEXANDER BOYD (1563- 
1601).—Are any of his Scottish poems 

(other than the sonnet “ Cupid and Venus”) 

still extant, either in print or manuscript? 


A. W. LitTz. 


ZAAC WALTON OR JOHN WARTER. 

—On the monument in Poets’ Corner in 
Westminster Abbey, commemorating the 
great 17th century scholar Isaac Casaubon, 
the initials I. W. are cut, with date, 1658. 
These are usually said to be the initials of 
Izaac Walton but of this there is no proof. 
May they not have been cut by John 


Warter? Wo. KENT. 


HE ANCESTRY OF THOMAS 
OTWAY.—Has any pedigree been pub- 
lished of the Otway family, ancestors of the 
dramatist? The D.N.B. does not give the 
name of his mother nor of his grandmother. 
Venn (Alumni Cantabrigienses) gives par- 
ticulars of many Otways, from the early 
16th to 18th centuries, who appear to belong 
to the same Westmorland family as the 
poet’s grandfather. A. L. CAVENDISH. 
Cambridge. 


HRISTENING MITTS.—These Baptis- 
mal garments were made from rigid 
material and used during the 17th and 18th 
century usually at Christenings in wealthy 
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families. Were they made to measure par. 
ticular infants in the first instance? 


P. E. SYLVESTER. 


YPSY SURNAMES.—I shall be glad if 
anyone can inform me whether th 
names of Winter, Douglass and Clark, o 
any of them, are recognised as Gypsy 
names. I am interested in a murder which 
was done at Elsdon in Northumberland in 
the year 1791 by a man called William Win. 
ter, in which three women called Douglass, 
alias Clark were also implicated. These 
people travelled the country hawking wares 
which were usually carried on an ass. 
are not called gypsies in any of the deposi. 
tions. In the popular versions of the crime 
and the legends that have arisen about it 
they are always called gypsies, but this may 
only refer to their wandering mode of life 
and not to their origin. The women, a 
mother and two daughters, are called 
Douglass (or Douglas) alias Clark 
apparently because the older woman was not 
married to a man called Clark, who was 
the father of the two girls. Clark was 
hanged two years later, and the father and 
brother of Winter had been hanged several 
years before all for theft, not murder. If 
any of your readers can give me any in- 
formation about this case, apart from the 
gypsy query, I shall be very interested. 


Rutu Dopps. 


AN INGENHOUSZ.—A Dutch scientist, 

who died on September 8th or 9th 1799 
at Bowood, the estate of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, near Calne, Wilts. Ingenhousz 
is mentioned in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and is known to have lived at 
Bowood and in London from 1788-1799. 

(1) Where was he buried? There ate, 
apparently, no records of his burial in the 
parish churchyard at Calne. He was 4 
Catholic, which may account for this. 

(2) If he was buried at Calne, and there 
is a statement to this effect, why is his 
grave or record of burial not to be found 


there? (Rev.) M. B. INNES. 


X-OFFICER OF NAPOLEON'S ARMY 
NATURALISED AS BRITISH SUB- 
JECT IN FOUR DAYS.—In 1852 my great 
grandfather Louis Joseph Henry Ori (Comte 
d’Hégenheim) obtained a certificate of 
Naturalisation as a British Subject within 
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Four Days without giving a single detail of 
his birth or parentage. He simply stated “I 
am a subject of France.” His sponsors were 
H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge, and four 
Members of Parliament. 

The relevant document, in the Public 
Record Office, is marked “a proper case— 
approved” above the initials ‘“G.G.” 
“GG.” being the Home Secretary—Sir 
George Grey. 

Louis Joseph Henry Ori was born in 1795 
at the height of the Terror of the French 
Revolution and three years of research both 
in France and England have so far failed to 
reveal his birth or parentage. 

If any reader can give me any information 
concerning his identity I shall be indeed 
grateful as my work of collating a history of 
the family of Ori (Orry de Fulvy, de Vig- 
nory, de la Chapelle etc.) is at a standstill 
until I am enlightened on this point. 


(Mrs.) M. B. Ross. 


FENRY JOHN BLACKMORE, who 

assumed the name of Turberville in later 
life, is said by F. J. Snell to have written a 
bizarre poem entitled “The Two Colonels.” 
Ishall be grateful to anyone who can fur- 
nish me with the text of this poem. H. J. 
Blackmore was a brother of Richard Dod- 
dridge Blackmore, author of Lorna Doone, 
etc, 


WaLpo H. Dunn. 
825 College Avenue, 
Claremont, California, U.S.A. 


JUCCANI.—Can anyone supply details of 
_ this Italian family, which is said to have 
introduced a new system of silvering look- 
ing-glasses into this country? Alessandrina 
Zuccani married (probably in the 1850s or 
1860s) John Price Lewis, who had a furni- 
ture store in London. He was born in 1828. 
lam particular anxious to obtain Alessan- 
drina’s parentage. D. G. W. 


NEVILLE.—George Neville, called “ the 

Hon. George Neville,” sometime a 
trader and banker in West Africa and Con- 
sul for Léopold II, King of the Belgians, 
married Elizabeth Lewis, a daughter of John 
Price Lewis, by his wife, Alessandrina 
Luccani. They were living in Hampstead 
ca. 1900. Who was he and who were his 


parents? Davip G. WILLIAMSON. 
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TEAMERS ON THE NILE.—When 
first? H. A. 


HAKESPEARE’S PLAYS.—What is the 
Time of the following: Hamlet, Othello, 
Pericles, Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth Night, 
and Winter's Tale? By ‘Time’ I mean the 
period the events are supposed to have 
occurred, not date the play was produced. 


H. A. 


OUNTESS GUICCIOLI. — Byron's 
friend; born 1802. When and where 
died? Where buried? H. A. 


NSURANCE. — When was _insurance 

against burglary invented? In the novel 
On Forsyte Change we are told it was un- 
known in 1870. H. A. 


HOOTING FOR SPORT. — Shooting 

grouse begins Aug. 12, partridge Sept. 1 

and pheasant Oct. 1. In what years did 
these time-limits originate? H. A. 


RITISH BIRDS.—Who will review ‘A 
Key to the Names of British Birds’ by 
R. D. Macleod. Ep. 


AEDALUS.—In James Joyce’s A Por- 
trait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
Stephen Dedalus ponders the significance of 
his name and associates it with the Daedalus 
of Greek mythology: “ At the name of the 
fabulous artificer, he seemed to hear the 
noise of dim waves and to see a winged 
form flying above the waves and slowly 
climbing the air. What did it mean? Was 
it a quaint device opening a page of some 
medieval bock of prophecies and symbols, 
a hawklike man flying sunward above the 
GQo.< 
What, if any, “medieval book of pro- 
phecies and symbols” contains a “ quaint 
device’ of some kind depicting Daedalus 
or any other “ hawklike man flying sunward 


Lhd) 
above the sea”? MAURICE BEEBE. 


PALINDROMES.—Can any reader give 
particulars of a book entitled One 

Thousand Palindromes, by Roger Ashley, 

published in San Francisco in 1906? 


LEIGH MERCER. 
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GILVER BROOCHES of this design were 

worn by Indians of North-Eastern 
North America in the 18th and early 19th 
century. Since the same Indians also wore 





heart-shaped brooches obviously copied 
from the Scotch ‘Luckenbooth’ brooches, 
we assume that they must have copied this 
design also from some European—probably 
British—model. If any of your readers 
knows of closely similar brooches or 
buckles, will he please communicate trac- 
ings, photographs, or the original objects for 
photographing to Mr. Stuart Maxwell, 
Assistant Keeper, National Museum of 
Antiquities of Scotland, Queen Street, 


Edinburgh 2. Dr. CaRL SCHUSTER. 
Woodstock, N.Y. (U.S.A.). 


IR PETER THOMPSON’S LIBRARY.— 

I would be grateful if any reader and 

librarian who may possess any books for- 

merly in the library of Sir Peter Thompson, 

F.R.S., and bearing his bookplate, could let 

me know, in order that I can make a check 
list of his books and their whereabouts. 


H. F. V. JOHNSTONE. 
Poole. 


URROWS’S INDEX TO ISLE OF 
WIGHT PARISH REGISTERS.— 
About 1926 the late Mr. J. C. Burrows, B.A., 
of Pinner, Mdx., made a list of names con- 
tained in the parish registers of the Isle of 
Wight which he proposed to print by sub- 
scription. Was it ever issued in any form—or 
where now is the MS.? 


R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 
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Replies 





ACWORTH (cxcviii. 541).—I suggest he 

may be identical with William Acworth 
(c. 1615-1671) storekeeper at Woolwich 
Dockyard. William Acworth is several times 
mentioned by Pepys. He says of him “he 
knows himself and I know him to be a very 
knave” (Pepys Diary, 15 January 1661 et 
passim). 

His third wife, however, was Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Smith of Greenwich by 
his wife, Alice, daughter of Jeffery Duppa, 
and sister of Bishop Brian Duppa. She 
excited Pepy’s admiration as a “ very proper 
lovely woman.” When her brother-in-law, 
Peter Pett, was committed to the Tower in 
1667, she obtained a warrant to visit him 
(State Papers Domestic). That Acworth was 
in a position to approach Charles I, may be 
the more likely since it is recorded that his 
wife concealed in her dress a number of gold 
jacobus while she rode through Cromwell's 
army to assist Charles II after the Battle of 
Worcester (Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica, 4th series, Vol. II pp. 40-3 and 
54-6). Miss Margaret Toynbee, to whom I 
submitted my suggestion, has drawn my 
attention to the fact that Colonel Rains- 
borough served in the fleet before turning 
soldier, and in 1647 was appointed vice- 
admiral. Therefore Acworth ‘might have 
been in a good position to get inside know- 
ledge about his schemes. Apart from Pepys, 
and the authorities cited above see also The 
Ancestor, Vol. X (1904) p. 160 and Vol. XII 
(1905) p. 194-5; Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica 4th series, Vol. I pp. 61, 214, and 


248-50. (Sir) G. ISHAM. 


Lamport Hall, 
Northampton. 


A GERMAN PALINDROME (cxciii. 
417).—To the list of palindromes in 
German may be added Ein Neger mit 
Gazelle zagt im Regen nie (a negro with 
gazelle never lacks courage in the rain). 


LEIGH MERCER. 


BEVILL FAMILY OF CORNWALL 

AND HUNTS (cxeviii. 494, cxcix. 40). 
—The pedigree of Bevill of Gwarnack, in the 
parish of St. Allen, will be found on pp. 
30-31 of J. L. Vivian's edition of The visita- 
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tions of Cornwall . . . 1530, 1573, & 1620, 
Exeter, 1887. 

The family is said to be of Norman origin. 
The main male line ended in 1515 with the 
death of Peter Bevill. His son John had 
predeceased him, leaving two daughters 
married to Sir John Arundell and Sir 
Richard Grenville. These shared the 
patrimony, and Gwarnack passed to the 
Arundells. A younger branch of the family 
continued at Killigarth, in Talland, until the 
end of the sixteenth century. L. E. S. 


It is evident from the Visitation of Hunt- 
ingdonshire, 1613, that the family of “de 
Beyvill” were of Wood Walton in the 
County of Hunts in 23 Edward III, and 

ibly temp. Henry II. The V.C.H. 
csieadenahive) appears to accept the 
charters produced to the Heralds. The 
more affluent line, descended from two 
Knights, father and son, seems to have 
ended in three co-heiresses, but Robert 
Bevill of Sawtrey, co. Hunts, had two sons 
living in 1613, Matthew born 1597, and 
John born 1611, either or both of whom 
may have left descendants. 

It would be of interest to know when the 
Bevills of Cornwall first appear in that 
County. The two families may have an 
independent origin, or those of Cornwall 
may descend from the Huntingdonshire 
family. 

If “de Beyvill” is accepted, can the place 
name be identified? A. J. HICKMAN. 

Yale, U.S.A. 


ROBERT FULKE GREVILLE (cxcviii. 
314).—Born 3rd February 1751. Died 
Lower Brook Street 27th April 1824. Buried 
§t. Mary’s, Warwick, 7th May 1824. He 
married his first cousin, Louisa, Countess 
of Mansfield in her own right. 
CHARLES A. TOASE. 
Wimbledon Public Library. 


FREDEGOND CECILY SHOVE (cxcvii. 

545; cxcviii. 132).—Perhaps I should 
add to my previous reply the information 
that Fredegond Shove’s sister, Ermengard 
Maitland, published in 1952 three pieces by 

egond, under the title Fredegond and 
Gerald Shove. There were reviews in the 
Times Literary Supplement 18th September 
1953, and Time and Tide 23rd May 1953. 


Cc A. TF. 


The Library 


THE SURVEY OF CORNWALL &c. 
Edited, with an Introduction by F. E. 
Halliday. With the maps of John Norden. 
London. Andrew Melrose. (1953.) 30s. 
net. pp. 334 and portrait, engraving by 
Evans from an oil painting at Antony. 

DEDICATED in the first place “To the 

Honourable Sir Walter Raleigh, Knight, 

Lord Warden of the Stannaries, Lieutenant 

General of Cornwall, &c.” by his “ poor 

kinsman Richard Carew of Antonie,” The 

Survey of Cornwall first appeared in 1602 

as a small quarto “ to be sold neere Temple- 

barre, at the Signe of the Hand and Starre.” 

The new edition, now dedicated “To Sir 

John Carew Pole of Antony in Cornwall,” 

so abounds in attractions that no reviewer 

can hope to do more than perform the office 
of a signpost, indicating the way for readers 
to follow. It was a happy inspiration of 
the publishers to revive a work the sub- 
stantial merit of which has never been dis- 
puted, but which had become exceedingly 
difficult to procure, so long had it been out 
of print, and so scarce are the former 
editions, even that of 1811, edited by Francis 

Lord De Dunstanville, with much additional 

matter. 

Today, with our Victoria County His- 
tories easily accessible and with up-to-date 
guide books to every county available even 
to light purses, we need some reminder that 
Richard Carew was among the pioneers. 
When he undertook his Survey there existed 
only one other county history—Lambarde’s 
Perambulation of Kent, 1576, amplified and 
reissued in 1596. For both writers the work 
was a labour of love. Both Lambarde and 
Carew were representative of their time, in 
their wide interests, their love of antiquity, 
and their blend of pride of race with per- 
sonal modesty. 

Though Mr. Halliday has “ thought it best 
to modernise the original spelling and punc- 
tuation, and also to omit the lists of Knights’ 
fees, acres, and subsidies, . . . and the genea- 
logical and heraldic accounts,” he gives us 
excellent genealogical tables of “ the Carews 
of Antony and the Edgcumbes,” and the 
“Inter relationships of the families of 
Carew, Arundell of Trerice, Coswarth, Hill, 
and Lock,” also of “ the families of Carew, 
Godolphin, and Arundell of Talverne;” “ the 
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Grenvilles of Stowe,” and “the Killigrews.” 

Richard Carew had remarked that most 
Cornish gentlemen “can better vaunt of 
their pedigree than their livelihood; for that 
they derive from great antiquity (and I make 
question whether any shire in England of 
but equal quantity, can muster a like num- 
ber of fair coat armours)... .” Their fre- 
quent inter-marriages had given rise to “ the 
proverb that all Cornish gentlemen are 
cousins;” but Carew held back his “ collec- 
tion of the Cornish gentlemen’s names and 
arms,” in case he might offend the heralds 
“by thrusting my sickle into their harvest;” 
or lest for want of adequate information he 
might “ pass over unmentioned ” some who 
deserved to be included. 

The addition of Norden’s maps to Mr. 
Halliday’s version of the Survey is the more 
commendable as they give the names of the 
owners of the chief estates (including “ E. 
Antony, Ric: Carew”). 

So far as the present reviewer is aware, 
Norden’s cartography of Cornwall was the 
work of a pioneer, Cornwall being regarded 
as a region apart from the rest of England. 
And whereas the Carolean Blome’s Britan- 
nia with Cornish maps appears fairly often 
in antiquarian Catalogues (usually priced 
at £30) Norden’s publications are of extreme 
rarity. 

As to text matter, space only allows a few 
examples of Carew’s pleasant style: 

“Tintagel, more famous for his 
antiquity than regardable for his present 
estate, abutteth likewise on the sea,” [like 
Bottreaux Castle]; and the ruins “ argue it 
to have been once no unworthy dwelling 
for the Cornish princes. The cement 
wherewith the stones were laid resisteth 
the fretting fury of the weather better than 
themselves. Half the buildings were 
raised on the continent and the other half 
on an island, continued together (within 
man’s remembrance) by a drawbridge, but 
now divorced by the down-fallen steep 
cliffs on the farther side... . 

“Tt is not laid up amongst the least 
vaunts of this castle, that our victorious 
Arthur was here begotten by the valiant 
Uther Pendragon upon the fair Igerna, 
and that without taint of bastardy, saith 
Merlin, because her husband died some 
hours before... . 

“Upon the river Camel, near to Camel- 
ford, was the last dismal battle strooken 

between the noble King Arthur and his 
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treacherous nephew Mordred, wherein the 

one took his death, and the other his 

death’s wound. For testimony whereof 

the old folk thereabouts will show you a 

stone bearing Arthur’s name, though 

now reduced to Atry.” 
Carew’s feeling for antiquities is manifest on 
almost every page. Describing Restormel 
Castle—its dignity “rather to be conjec- 
tured than discerned ” from what remained 
of the ruin—he added, 

“Certes, it may move compassion that 
a place so healthful for air, so delightful 
for prospect, so necessary for commoditie, 
so fair (in regard to those days) for build- 
ing, and so strong for defence, should in 
time of secure peace, and under the pro- 
tection of his natural princes, be wronged 
with these spoilings than which it could 
endure no greater at the hands of any 
foreign and deadly enemy. For the park 
is disparked, the timber rooted up, the 
conduit pipes taken away, the roof made 
sale of, . . . the walls fallen down, and 
the hewed stones of the windows, dourns, 
and clavels, plucked out to serve private 
buildings . . .” 

His last chapter describes in detail how on 
the 23rd of July 1595, “soon after the sun 
had risen,” four Spanish galleys landed 
some two hundred men, and burnt the 
parish church of Paul, and the fishing 
villages of Mousehole [alias Porthennis}, 
Newlyn, and Penzance. Sir Francis Godol- 
phin strove to rally the Cornishmen; and on 
the 25th Sir Nicholas Clifford and Sir Harry 
Power were sent ashore to their aid by “ Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins then 
in Plymouth with a fleet bound for the 
Indies . . .” 

What Carew does not sufficiently empha- 
sise is that it was the fact of Drake and 
Hawkins with the fleet being close at hand 
which averted much more serious trouble. 
The raiders’ galleys had a whole squadron 
out seaward, ready to land had circum- 
stances been more favourable. 

On this, the late Professor Sir Geoffrey 
Callender commented, 

“  .. the galleys in calm weather were 
independent of the wind. Under cover of 
the fleet of forty sail they were thus 
enabled to carry out in the extreme west 
of England a raid which could have scant 
effect on the course of the war, but might 
convey the impression in Spain that 

England was becoming feeble at sea. 
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presence in the neighbourhood of the fleet 

under Drake and Hawkins made it certain 

that the time element limited the Spanish 
offensive, and made their own defeat 
probable if they had dallied.”* 

Carew, writing some years after the event, 
commends the vigour of Sir Francis Godol- 
phin, and deplores the “infamous 
cowardice” of Cornishmen of lesser rank, 
which he accounts for “ by many reasons: 
as the suddenness of the attempt, the 
narrowness of the country, the openness of 
the town, the advantage of the galleys’ 
ordnance on a people unprepared against 
such accidence through our long-continued 
peace... .” Local peace he meant, for, at 
the time of that raid, Spain and England 
had been at open war continuously for ten 
years. And Carew was able to pride him- 
self that the Spaniards had not much cause 
to vaunt their prowess against Cornwall, 
when they thought of what England had 
done on their coasts: 

“for often times small troops of ours 

against far greater forces of theirs, yea 

(sometimes) after forewarnings and pre- 

paring, have won, possessed, ransacked, 

singed, captived and carried away the 
towns’ wealth and inhabitants, not only 
of their Indies but of Portugal and Spain 
itself, which Nombre de Dios, St 

Domingo, Carthagena, the lower town of 

the Groyne, Peniche, the suburbs of 

Lisbon, and Cadiz will testify beyond all 

exception.” 

The Cornishmen in 1595 excused themselves 
by quoting “an ancient prophecy in their 
own language . . . how there should land 
upon the rock of Merlin those that would 
burn Paul’s church, Penzance, and Newlyn.” 
(It sounds like a prophecy after the event.) 

After referring to King Athelstan found- 
ing a college of priests at St Buryan, “ what 
time he had conquered the Scilly Islands,” 
Carew thanked his readers for having 
vouchsafed to travaile in the rugged and 
Wearysome path of mine ill-pleasing stile” 
and thought they would rejoice “that now 
your journey endeth,” at the Land’s End; 
and “ because we are arrived I will heere sit 
mee downe and rest. Deo gloria: mihi 
gratia. 1602. April 23.” 

Thus on St George’s Day Richard Carew 
of Antony completed what his editor 


‘Elizabethan England: Being the History of this 
—K “In Relation to all Foreign Princes,” by 
E.M. Tenison. Vol. IX. p. 428. note 4. 
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describes as “one of the minor classics of 
our language.” 

Mr Halliday adds selections from Carew’s 
other works, Godfrey of Bviloigne, or the 
Recoverie of Heirusalem. An Heroicall 
Poeme, written in Italian by Seig. Torquato 
Tasso, and Translated into English by R. C. 
Esquire: and now the First Part containing 
Five Cantos Imprinted in both languages. 
London, Imprinted by John Windet for 
Christopher Hunt, of Exeter. 1594. 

Also Examen de Ingenios. . . . Translated 
out of the Spanish Tongue by M. Camillo 
Camilli. Englished out of his Italian, by 
R. C. Esquire. London, Printed by Adam 
Islip, for Richard Watkins. 1594. Dedicated 
to Sir Francis Godolphin. 

This was the Examen de Ingenios para 
las Ciencias of Juan Huarte, a native of 
Navarre. It was translated also into Latin, 
French, German, and Italian: yet its author 
is said to have died “a pauper.”? Carew’s 
version was reprinted 1596, 1604, 1616. Mr 
Halliday revives likewise A Herrings Tayle: 
Contayning a Poeticall fiction . . . Printed 
for Matthew Lownes. 1598. 

Carew’s Discourse on The Excellency of 
the English Tongue is much approved by 
his affectionate and sympathetic editor. In 
the event of a further edition of this delight- 
ful book it would be well to delete the 
editorial allusion to buccaneering (p. 38), as 
no such word entered the English language 
until long after 1602. Nor were Drake and 
Hawkins “buccaneering leaders” in any 
sense of that word. Their Commissions 
from the Queen for the enterprise of 1595 
have only recently been brought to light in 
England,’ but have long been known in 
Spain: muchos Capitanes y Caballeros .. . 
todos subordinados a Francisco Draque y 
a Juan Achines que ambo traian igua podor 
y commision de la Reyna.‘ 

Also the Queen’s Commissions for the 
Cadiz expedition the following year were 
not to “Essex and Raleigh” but to Essex 
and the Lord High Admiral Howard of 
Effingham, co-Commanders by sea, and to 
command jointly and severally ashore.® 
Raleigh was Rear-Admiral (the officer of 
lowest flag rank), and owing to a wound in 
the initial fighting in the Bay, he was dis- 

*Maggs Bros’ Books Printed in Spain and 
Spanish Books printed in other Countries, London, 
1927, pp. 339-340. 


* Tenison, op. cit. Vol. IX. pp. 427-428. 
“Ibid. p. xxxiii. 


5 Ibid. plate 34, facing p. 582. 
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abled for the shore operations, as he sadly 
describes in a letter which has long been 
in print. 

But the editorial matter in general 
deserves our gratitude, and we can but hope 
that Mr Halliday and his publishers will 
find many appreciators of their happy 
initiative in reviving the name and fame of 
one of the most attractive Elizabethan men 
of letters, whose descendants are still as 
prominent in Cornwall as (or perhaps we 
should say even more prominent than) 
Carew was himself. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: 1803. The 
Journal of Bertie Greatheed. Editors, 
J. P. T. Bury and J.C. Barry. Bles, 21s. 
ERTIE GREATHEED, a Warwickshire 

squire who had inherited a substantial 
fortune from forebears in the West Indies, 
was early imbued with a taste for travel, 
and stimulated also by a wish to enable 
his son, also named Bertie, to pursue his 
studies in painting, in which he had already 
shown promise. 

France, Switzerland and Italy were visited 
during the years 1782-98; finally the family 
settled down in Paris in 1802, and young 
Bertie continued avidly to copy many of 
the Louvre treasures, largely the products 
of Napoleon’s successful campaign. 

Greatheed then resumed the journal he 
had kept of his earlier travels. The Paris 
record largely consists of bare lists of the 
innumerable social engagements, but there 
is an interesting residue describing the 
chaotic scene following on the renewed 
threat of war after the Peace of Amiens 
when the comparatively undisturbed life of 
the many foreigners, mostly English, who 
had flocked to Paris was rudely shaken. 

Bertie Greatheed, senior, was a “ man of 
solid worth with pleasing and polished 
manners, and strong powers of mind,” 
qualities which largely helped to secure a 
welcome socially not only from the foreign 
community but from many Napoleonic 
notabilities, including Bonaparte himself, 
Junot, Talleyrand, Barére and many others. 

Of Bonaparte the diarist notes at their 
first meeting, “his hair was unpowdered 
and neglected, his countenance cheerful, 
fatter and not so sallow as I expected, his 
eyes I thought light . . . the whole face not 
so picturesque: his voice is musical and 
deep: his person is not only little but, I 
think, mean.” Bonaparte proved affable, 
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enquired about young Bertie’s studies, and 
was complimentary of the portrait of him- 
self on which the young artist was then 
engaged. 

The diarist was critical, however, of the 
régime: “I wish it were possible for a 
Gentleman sometimes to become acquainted 
with the lower orders . . . as it is, one is 
almost confined to one’s own class as are 
the Bramins of India.” 

With the firebrand General Junot (“ When 
I have no enemy to fight, I battle with my 
comrades”) Greatheed became friendly 
until the time arrived for all foreigners to 
leave France, when Junot was the “ malig- 
nant man” who delayed the granting of 
passports. 

Despite strictures of the English for their 
toadyism Greatheed mixed freely with all 
grades, largely sponsored by Colonel James 
Green “who contributed much to our 
amusement and information.” One would 
like to have learnt more of this engaging 
person, whose portrait by young Bertie is 
among those, including one of Bonaparte, 
reproduced in the book. 

We get an _ interesting glimpse of 
D’Arblay, husband of Fanny Burney, “a 
pleasant and handsome man, very intelli- 
gent and bears a most excellent character. 
... They live at Paris, very poor and keeping 
ing but one maid.” 

There are lively accounts of a murder 
trial, visits to Versailles and Malmaison, 
numerous social gatherings and so on; the 
Greatheeds went everywhere and knew 
almost everyone of note. In short, Great- 
heed provides a conspectus of social life, 
from the English standpoint, of conditions 
in the capital during the critical time of 
1803. 

The value of the record is enhanced by 
an interesting introduction by the two 
editors, Mr. Bury and Mr. Barry, and the 
copious footnotes. 

It is tragic to record that after the Great- 
heeds had reached Italy their promising soa, 
upon whom their lives were centred, died 
suddenly only a year later. 


THE ESSEX AND SUFFOLK EQUIT- 
ABLE INSURANCE _ SOCIETY 
LIMITED, Bernard Drew. Printed for 
the Society by the Curwen Press. 

(THERE is a great need for intelligent and 

well-written accounts of the older bust- 
ness houses whose activities form the basis 
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of much of our economic and social his- 
tory. The story of the Essex and Suffolk 
Equitable Insurance Society by Mr. Bernard 
Drew, published on the 150th anniversary 
of the company’s formation in 1802, is thus 
to be welcomed. The society was one of a 
number of local fire-offices established in 
the early years of the nineteenth century: 
being founded in Colchester for the insuring 
of houses, buildings, goods and farm stock 
within the county of Essex from loss by 
fire. In the structure of its policies, and in 
its organisation, the Essex and Suffolk 
followed the conservative practices of the 
older mutual fire-offices of London; and, 
except for a short lived venture into life 
assurance between 1820-7, continued them, 
with no small loss to the society, for the first 
hundred years of its existence. The decade 
‘1900-1910, however, saw hotly contested 
changes in its legal structure, the founding 
ofa London office, the extension into acci- 
dent insurance and finally, in 1911, the 
acquisition of the majority of the society’s 
shares by the Atlas Assurance Company. 
The remainder of the story is one of steady 
expansion. 

Although the economic historian might 
wish for more figures on the growth of the 
society's business, Mr. Drew’s history is a 
valuable one, containing many interesting 
sidelights on events of national as well as of 
local significance. 


TREASURE IN THE DUST, or, Archeo- 
logy in the New World by Frank C. 
Hibben. (Cleaver-Hume Press.) pp. 280 
and 16 plates. 25s. net. 

pe. HIBBEN’S sub-title is a little mis- 

leading for he has written a pre-history 
of North American aborigines from archeo- 
logical and other evidence in an interesting 
almost exciting way. With scientific 
thoroughness he proves the falsity of fairy- 
tale theories of lost continents to account for 
man in the Americas, and propounds the 
only sound one—by way of the Bering 

Straits in the late Pleistocene age, about 
000 years ago. This is not new, for Dr. 
Albert Churchward in 1910 suspected as 
much by speculative reasoning from com- 
parative religion. 

Each early civilization is taken in turn, 
the up-to-date evidence of its genesis and 
stowth reviewed and conclusions drawn. 

evidence is not only archeological; 
tthnology, linguistics and even atomic 
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physics are used as well. As Dr. Hibben 
admits, “ practically no branch of modern 
knowledge has escaped the demand for 
assistance.” 

Dr. Hibben has the rare gift of vividly 
describing the places where his treasures 
were found and of telling the stories of their 
discovery. When insufficient evidence is 
available for him to complete the picture 
one is almost forced to exclaim, “Oh, do 
get on with the field-work at once”: but 
that is one reason for his book. 

Many writers have described Aztec and 
Maya civilizations, so Dr. Hibben has wisely 
concentrated on the other and less known 
remains of North America. Of these per- 
haps the 100,000 tumuli of the Mound 
Builders found from Florida to Canada and 
the East Coast to the Great Plains are the 
most important. The great question, why 
American aborigines seem to have taken so 
long to develop, he partly explains by say- 
ing “the chief lack in the New World was 
the absence of beasts of burden, a real know- 
ledge of metallurgy and the commercial 
use of the wheel.” Old World man first 
knew these things where his ancient empires 
burgeoned, on or near 20° North latitude, a 
region where, in Mexico and Yucatan, 
American civilization reached its - zenith. 
The exact date when man came there is un- 
known so his rate of development there 
cannot yet be judged. A curious feature 
of Maya development was in numeration. 
Zero and the principle of position were 
known a millenium before the Hindoo dis- 
covery, so astronomical and calendar calcu- 
lations were accurate while geometry and 
therefore the true arch was still unknown 
in 16th century A.D. 

Dr. Hibben has written a really interest- 
ing and provocative book for the general 
reader. He includes a bibliography for 
those who wish to specialize and a diagram 
of approximate dates of finds in various 
parts of the continent; an excellent quick 
reference to keep the whole picture in focus. 


MY GYPSY DAYS, Dora E. Yates. Phoenix 
House Ltd., London, 1953. 16s. 

E ‘ Recollections of a Romani Raw- 

nie’ express the essence of Miss Yates’ 
lifelong passion for European Gypsies. Hers 
is the glowing enthusiasm, tempered by 
critical qualities, which results in enjoyable 
and memorable books. Here the eye too is 
pleased by the look of the volume. The dust- 
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cover, cheerfully gaudy in its Gypsy colours, 
is symbolically appropriate. So likewise is 
the frontispiece of the author with her foot 
on her native windy heath, temporarily 
deserting a cultivated background; for a 
University library claims her less romantic 
hours. 

The writing blazes into its clearest flame 
in the three chapters devoted to North Wales. 
The last describes the mountainside funeral 
of Dr. John Sampson of Liverpool, acknow- 
ledged successor to Borrow’s title of 
‘Romany Rye’ and far more learned than 
Borrow in the race’s secrets, which he never 
wove into a fictitious narrative. The other 
two Welsh chapters picture the Saturday 
evening gatherings of Gypsies and local 
countrymen at the fireside of a certain inn for 
music and magnificent talk, and the visits of 
professors and artists—and again Gypsies— 
to the Sampsons’ cottage not far away. 
Hardly less memorable than the concentrated 
vigour of the Welsh chapters are the lively 
portraits of the author’s two ‘ Romani sisters,’ 
Rosie Griffiths and Esmeralda (Lock) 
Groome, one of Rossetti’s models. 

English Romanies, Northern and Southern, 
lead the gay procession; later sections dealing 
with bands of foreign nomads passing 
through Merseyside fall harmoniously into 
the picture. Only the final pages, reflecting 
the history of the Society of which Miss Yates 
has been for so long the mainspring, will be 
less interesting to non-members. 

In addition to the pen-portraits of cele- 
brated Gypsyologists and less celebrated but 
equally remarkable Gypsy men and women, 
some of the latter and the camps and vans of 
others appear in numerous photographs 
taken by the late Fred Shaw. Those are of 
the high quality customary in the Journal of 
the Gypsy Lore Society, in which a small por- 
tion of the literary material has appeared. A 
Glossary and a good Index will add to the 
reader's gratitude for a good book. 


ERNST JUNGER, A WRITER OF OUR 
TIME, by J. P. Stern, published in the 
series Studies in Modern European Litera- 
ture and Thought by Messrs. Bowes and 
Bowes, Cambridge, 63 pages, 6s. 

AS the author shows in his appendix, two of 

Ernst Jiinger’s works dealing with his 
military career in the first World War, In 

Stahlgewittern and Das Wdldchen 125, were 

published in English translation fairly soon 

after their original appearance. Since then 


interest seems to have moved to the 
States of America, for it was in that co 
that translations of Auf den Marmorklij 
and Der Friede were brought out in ff 
This critical study by J. P. Stern is the firg 
any aspect of Jiinger’s work to have be 
written in English. a 
Mr. Stern’s approach is at once orth 
and stereotyped in that it follows the nor 
canons of literary criticism, and yet novel§ 
fruitful in that he seems to be the first to 
these canons to the author in question, 
the dust-cover says of the study, “ its 
refuses to discuss the value of Jiinger’s id 
—his ideal of * the Worker,’ his proclamatig 
of War or Peace, of Nihilism or Conquer 
Nihilism—in the abstractions of polit 
philosophy or Weltanschauung.” As 
critical writers persist in doing, he refuses t@ 
to study the impact of Jiinger’s work on 
sent generations in Germany and Europ 
assess and analyse those taste-reactions wh 
enable Jiinger to be described as “ the mi 
important of those men of letters who | 
mained inside Germany after 1933.” 
such a negative standpoint is useless when 
is considering so short an essay. What 
Stern does attempt he does very well ind 
Face to face with an author of the M 
Orwell type, Mr. Stern grapples fi 
with that author's style in the best analyse@ 
texte tradition. After a brief biography af 
all-over view of the works, he treats for 
successive passages from In Stahlgew 
Feuer und Blut, Strahlungen, Der Kampf: 
inneres Erlebnis, Das abenteuerliche Hen 
and Blatter und Steine. The final judgm 
to which he comes are dispiriting, and yet pet 
haps full of prophecy of what may be if 
predominant flavour of European literat 
in the second half of the twentieth cen 
“ Jiinger’s style issues from a fusion, pertes 
and unique in its way, of the language of th 
battle-field and the language of natur 
study . . .”; “ the tremendous effort to pi 
himself, as a writer, within a system am 
scale of values from which he is by definitie 
excluded issues in a style of a drill-ser 
with a taste for philosophy ”; and “ his 
language of the cold heart, of unfeeling. 4 


JN our February issue the ‘ Handlist of t 

Cholmondeley MSS.’ was given a & 
Cambridge University Press publication. 
was printed by that press, but inquiries 
copies should be sent to the Unive 
Library, Cambridge. 
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